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TRAVELING Man observed: 

“T read in the last issue your article by Mr. 
He said a good deal, but he missed saying 
something about important 

matter. 

“He failed to point the fallacy of 
piker-buying. Of course, every buyer 
must buy according to his needs. He 
can’t plunge unless he has a market to support it. 
But the man that shops around from one place to 
another, buying a little bit here and a little bit there, 
never gets very far. He doesn’t buy enough of any 
one firm to awaken an interest in him. And when the 
traveling man has anything special, something he 
could make exclusive to one firm in a city, a job 
perhaps, he doesn’t bother with the piker buyer. He 
passes his favors on to the other fellow. 

“The buyer has got to have friends amon~ the 
traveling men or he misses out. He has got to have a 
little bit of courage, and not be everlastingly haunted 
by the idea wherever he goes that he might have done 
better somewhere else. 


Riley. 
a very 
Comment on 
Mr. Riley’s 
Article 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


“It reminds me of the story of the old bachelor 
who surprised his friends one day by announcing he 
was going to get married. 

“ “Who are you going to marry Jim?’ 

““T don’t know. I haven’t decided yet; I’m going 
to take my time, look around and get a woman who 
will be of some help to me, a woman of mentality.’ 

“ “Where do you expect to find her?’ 

“Well, I’m going to work systematically, visit 
the department stores and when I see the right type, 
I’ll look into her record. I want to get a woman of 
sense and efficiency.’ 

“You see he was cautious. In a few months, his 
friend met him again and said: 

“Well, Jim, I see you got married.’ 

“Yes,” said Jim reflectively. 

“Very happy, I suppose!’ 

“Naturally, oh yes!’ 

“Did you follow your policy in the selection of 
a mate?’ 

““T did. Married a lady from Macy’s. I suppose 
it’s all right but then I often think I might perhaps 
have done better at Gimbel’s.’” 
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) press: A. WHITTIER, secretary- treasurer of The 
American Fair Trade League informs us that 
there is evidence of a concerted drive against national 
advertising as a business policy and 
that this attack on the whole broad 
subject of national advertising is being 
promoted and financed by certain 
interests which are striving to promote 
their own unbranded goods at the expense of trade- 
marked nationally advertised merchandise. In this 
connection Mr. Whittier called attention to the em- 
phatic endorsement of national advertising expressed 
by President Coolidge in his address at the annual 
meeting of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies on October 27, 1926, in which the President 
declared that advertising is the life of trade and the 
foundation of enlarged production. 

It would seem from his views that this attack is 
concurrent with ‘the opposition of the cut rate dealers 
to any attempt to give authority to the manufacturers 
to establish resale prices. For many years an effort 
has been made by the Fair Trade League to protect 
the maker of a trade-marked article selling legitimately 
at a fixed price, from the cut-rate dealers, who main- 
tain that goods once bought by them belong to them, 
and they can resell them for whatever they wish. 

Within narrowed lines of discussion, the dealer’s 
point seems well taken. On the other hand, not long 
ago, a retailer advertised certain upholstery fabrics at 
a mark-down of 50 per cent., mentioning the name of 
the manufacturer which left the public to infer that 
he either was in need of money or in need of sales or 
he cheapened his quality. And none of these calcula- 
tions helped his reputation any or made him more 
popular with the wholesale firms. 

It would seem as though some. protection is 
justifiable against abuses of this character. The 
greatest sufferers are those whose products are suffi- 
ciently prominent to make them the target for price- 
cutters. In many cases, only the leaders in a line are 
offered at cut prices in the effort on the part of the 
retailer to create the impression that their establish- 
ment is a great bargain place. In fact any losses 
sustained by cut rates are charged to advertising. 
Pretty tough on the manufacturer. 

Now as to the legal situation, the Supreme Court 
has served notice that it will make no attempt to 
clarify and reconcile various decisions on the subject, 
and in handing down this decision, it makes it clear 
that relief can only be had through legislative pro- 
cedure. The Resale Price Bill introduced by Senator 
Capper will cover this subject. Measures of this sort 
are naturally slow. It takes patience to see them 
through. The Pure Food Law now regarded as one 
of the most beneficent measures on the statute books 


Whose is the 
Right to Set 
Resale Prices 


was achieved only after twenty-two years of con- 
tinuous educational effort. 


EOPLE joke about the idiosyncrasies of the collector. 
But we are all of us collectors. With some, it is 
merely an acquisition urge, like the urge for collecting 
bonds or things materially valuable. 
Mr. Gurry’s With others, it is a flare for the antique, 
Interestmg stamps or coins, or things sentimental 
Collection like the toys of the Colonial youngsters. 
I know one man who all his life col- 
lected rare poker hands, a wonderful lot of straight 
and royal flushes, and had them framed and hung on 
the walls of his billiard room. : 

Thomas Gurry of the Orinoka Mills, away back 
in the beginning of things when B. L. Solomon’s Sons 
were running the plant, collected and has jealously 
guarded everything in the nature of old fabric samples 
that came into his hands, as they come into the hands 
of every manufacturer,—inspirations in color, design 
motifs and weaves. 

While these things in other mills frequently pass 
on to the junk heap, they have been saved by the 
Orinoka and constitute a most interesting collection 
of over 3,000 examples, some of them going back to 
the days of Art Nouveau. All are available for quick 
reference or perusal, you might say, like a library, 
by means of a battery of display racks, containing 
135 leaves, each leaf being 56 x 90 inches in’ size, 
which with the use of the reverse makes 270 pages. 
They are shown in the new section of the annex of 
the Orinoka Mills’ New York quarters. 


W: ARE living in a pretty rapid age. When I look 
back thirty years and think of the handful of 
manufacturers who were struggling for a living and 

the small number of jobbers, most of 
The Trade them depending upon curled hair, 
Then and Now moss, tow, springs and webbing for 

the bulk of their business, I marvel 
at this epoch in our lives and wonder what the next 
decade will bring us. 

It is hardly conceivable but thirty years ago you 
never heard of the radio, movie, aviation, income tax 
or the oil burning engine. 

There were_no chain stores, automats, lip sticks 
or bobbed hair. 

Women didn’t smoke. You could not find the 
words aviation, chauffeur or relativity in the dic- 
tionary, nor flapper, feminist or propaganda—no 
reference to jazz, parcel post, camouflage or new art. 

Who would have believed thirty years ago that 
the time would ever arrive when a manufacturer in 
the upholstery trade in one year would clean up a 
profit of $6,000,000? 

(Continued on page 134) 
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AMERICAN STANDARDS—AN_ APPRECIATION 


MAN newly arrived from Europe said to me 
recently: “I am amazed at the number of deco- 
rators in this country. There are comparatively few 
in Europe because our people through years of culture, 
know how to furnish their homes, without any advice.” 
The remark was stupid as well as tactless. The 
decorators in America have become legion not because 
of the ignorance of their clientele but because of their 
intelligence. It is the man of culture and taste who 
employs an architect, landscape gardner or decorator. 
This doesn’t indicate ignorance; on the contrary, one 
who holds in contempt the experiences of the expert 
in any line is an insufferable egotist. 

The European assump- 
tion that America is merely 
a rich country, an indus- 
trial country, a country of 
gross materialism, lacking 
in sentiment and traditional 
culture, is born of either 
ignorance or envy. Ii 
simply ignorance, it would 
be well for some of our 
European friends to travel 
and know America better. 

There is no doubt that 
we are a very practical 
nation, but this quality 
leads invariably to the 
higher standards. We have 
learned to look upon hot 
and cold water, baths, 
electric lights, frigidaires, ’ 
radios, thermostats, auto- 
mobiles, push button con- 
veniences and heating sys- 
tems as positive necessities. 

They are rarely found 
abroad. Harrod’s real estate 
department in London is 
authority for the statement that not more than one-half 
of one per cent. of the private residences of London 
have even central heating. 

With the general possession of such comforts in 
America, we move on to things esthetic and today with 
all else acquired, the art impulse in America has 
become universal. 

It appeals to every class, not only reached by the 
decorator but by every little department store in 
America. 

A famous French manufacturer of dress silks 
told me that in Europe he sold only to the exclusive 
shops. 
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“But,” said I, “I have seen your goods in Wana- 
maker’s, Lord & Taylor’s, Altman’s, Stern’s, Marshall 
Field’s.”’ 

“Oh!” said he, “We sell the big department stores 
in America because they appeal to a much more dis- 
criminative public but we would not dare sell a de- 
partment store in Europe.” 

And this universal appeal to the discriminative 
public is further shown by the magazines and daily 
newspapers which every day in the year are full of 
the subject of art and decoration. It is shown also 


by the tremendous stocks carried by our American 
importers. 


No such stocks are shown abroad. They 
represent the best European 

ot aan ave effort’ and they represent 
wF 4 also the co-operation in 
matters of color and design 
of- the American buyer. 
The mere immensity of 
these stocks is of itself an 
indication of the demand. 
The assumption, there- 
fore, that European culture 
is a little above our ma- 
terialistic spirit is illogical. 
How do they define 
this culture? Is it born of 


Education, Prosperity, 
Heredity, Progressiveness, 
Vitality ? 


If so, America in all 
these qualities, stands pre- 
eminently in the foreground. 

To be sure, our popu- 
lation in toto is 6 per cent. 
illiterate due to our large 
unassimilated foreign popu- 
lation. The native born 
population of New York 
City is about one-half of 
1% illiterate while the foreign born is 16%. England, 
Sweden and Germany show up better but these coun- 
tries have no tremendous immigration problems. In 
France they are 14% illiterate; Bulgaria 65%; Bel- 
gium 12%; Austria 13%; Russia 69%; Hungary 
33% ; Greece 57%; Portugal 68%; Roumania 60%; 
Serbia 68% ; Spain 45% ; Italy 37% ; India 92% and 
Egypt 92%. 

When it comes to the average of children up to 
15 years of age, the United States through its com- 
pulsory school laws has only 2% illiteracy. 

We have in America $2,400,000,000 invested in 
public school property, $300,000,000 in school furniture 
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and equipment. We spend $2,000,000,000 a year on 
free education. There are over $300,000,000 annual 
endowments to our colleges. 

With education comes naturally knowledge and 
an appreciation of refinement, a love of beauty. 

The boss carpenter in France makes $14 a week 
while the carpenter in America makes $14 a day. 
Certainly the Frenchman can’t give his family the 
education, comfort and luxuries that his American 
brother can afford. 

His standards of living are no more comparable 
to American standards than the dinkey little elevators 
rattling their way up the four or five stories of the 
Paris hotels, compare with the American thirty- 
passenger cars that soar majestically up forty stories. 

[If Culture is based upon Progress, one must 
recall that an American first harnessed electricity to 
the lightning rod, that nails were made laboriously 
by hand until an American evolved a machine. It was 
an American who invented 
the cotton gin, screw propeller, 
revolver, telegraphy, sewing 
machine, typewriter, _ tele- 
phone, talking machine, incan- 
descent light, gasoline motor 
(without which there would 
have been no automobile or 
aeroplane), vulcanized rubber, 
trolley car, cash register, add- 
ing machine, camera films, 
motion picture machine, aero- 
plane, hydroplane, machine 
gun and a hundred or more 
other devices. 

We use 80% of all the 
rubber employed in commerce. of 
We have built more concrete 
roads last year than the rest of the world has ever 
built—35,000 miles. We operate in America 85% of 
all the automobiles in the world. 

Our death rate is lower than any country in the 
world with the exception of Australia and New 
Zealand. Based on a 100,000,000 population, the 
United States in 1924 shows a record of 1,118,000 
deaths. If in England, we estimated on the same 
basis of population, there would have been 1,122,000 
deaths; Italy 1,660,000 deaths, France 1,710,000 
deaths, Austria 1,530,000 deaths, Spain 1,970,000 
deaths. If we go out of Europe, Japan would have 
had 2,280,000 and if we go down to Chile, the death 
rate on the same basis would have been 3,280,000. 
If we take the average of the thirteen countries of 
Europe whose statistics were available in 1924, we 
find the death rate for 100,000,000 people would be 
1,400,000 as against 1,118,000 in the United States. 

And in all of these matters, we are handicapped 





The first home of the Metropolitan Museum 


Art. establish any new manufac- 


by an enormous territory of 3,000,000 square miles. 
It is a little more difficult to govern the conditions of 
such a territory than a country like England with its 
51,000 square miles. We have a big house to keep 
clean. 

Now as to Heredity! For years, even before the 
Revolution was dreamed of, the great plantations of 
the South were like medieval baronies. 

It was natural that most of the early furnishings 
were English, where the Colonies were English, 
because the navigation laws protected English shipping. 
New England and the middle states concentrated upon 
trade, some of it coast-wise. 

They became great ship-builders and the seaports 
of Newport, Philadelphia, New York and Boston 
grew to be centres of traffic, and the whole length of 
the Atlantic Coast was a hum of activity. Prosperity 
was accompanied by a social life, following closely 
the manners and customs of society abroad. 

We read in many letters 
that have been preserved to 
posterity of the demands even 
in the early days of comforts 
unusual for the times. 

In 1748, Peter Talm 
writes home: 

“The English colonies in 
America have increased so 
much in their number of in- 
habitants and their riches that 
they almost vie with old Eng- 
land. Now, however, in order 
that the mother country keep 
up her authority and trade, 
the Colonies are forbidden to 





tures which will interefere 
with British commerce. 

“They are not allowed to trade with any countries 
that do not belong to the British Dominions. 

“These and other restrictions occasion the inhabi- 
tants of the English colonies to grow less tender for 
their mother country and this coldness is kept up by 
the foreigners—German, Dutch and French who are 
settling here, who have no particular attachment to 
old England.” 

So, it will be seen that even in 1748, prosperity 
was a thing that England actually feared and re- 
strained. The aristocracy of wealth had developed in 
the Colonies long before the Revolution. In the 
South, there were huge plantations maintained by 
wealthy owners, in many cases by nobility. In the 
year 1764, 360 vessels cleared from the Port of 
Charleston alone, practically one ship for every day in 


the year, sailing for England with rice, tobacco and 
cotton. 
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Huge estates like those of the South were not 
common in the North. But, nevertheless, the North, 
with its virile settlers, prospered enormously. Count- 
less ships sailed from Newport, New York, Boston 


and Philadelphia. Indeed it was a matter of great 
pride with the Colonial aristocrats that their homes 
were furnished just as well as the English homes, 
that their dress was just as fashionable and their 
manners just as cultured. 

About 1773 and 1774 we begin to read letters 
which betokened the coming storm; we quote the 
following from Charles O. Cornelius’s book “Early 
American Furniture” : 


“Thursday, February 10, 1774. 


‘We had the Virginia Gazette today in which the 
accounts concerning the destroying of the tea at Bos- 
ton are confirmed, also the account of the burning of 
the house of Governor Tryon. 


“Dining with us—Colonel Frank Lee, his wife 
and Captain John Lee. Toasts after dinner—the King, 
the Queen, Absent Friends, the Governor of Virginia 
and his lady just arrived, and success to American 
trade and commerce.” 


So while they were still toasting the King, the 
Queen, Absent Friends, the Governor of Virginia and 
his lady, they wound up by success to American trade 
and commerce. And this was the feeling that intensi- 
fied, resulting finally in war. 

Naturally for some time after the War, things 
British were not popular in America and things 
French were favored. 

It is a fact that every curator of every museum 
and every authority not biased by personal interests 
will agree that until we got well into 
the Nineteenth Century, it is difficult 
at all times and in many cases im- 
possible to distinguish between the 
European made and the American 
uiade furniture. 

Then, as now, some of the clev- 
erest craftsmen in Europe came to us. 
Some of them became famous. 

We recall some years ago the 
visit of Mr. Locke of Waring & 
Gillows ; we took him over to Johnson 
& Faulkner’s. The late Edw. Faulk- 
ner showed him through the establish- 
ment and enjoyed very much Mr. 
Locke’s amazement when he (Mr. 
Faulkner) stopped at the various sec- 
tions and emphasized the fact that 
this or that particular piece of ex- 
quisite texture was made in America, 
because Mr. Faulkner not only im- 
ported European productions but was 
responsible also for much of the 








agreeable advancement of our textile industry. 

I recall the astonishment of members of the 
French Jury when they viewed the Baumgarten exhi- 
bition of tapestries at the St. Louis Exposition. They 
admitted they were as fine as the Gobelins and they 
were given the same award as the Gobelins. 

I recall the remark of a French connoisseur in 
Paris last year: 

“Of all the great museums in the world in size, 
and variety of contents, we regard the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art as second only to the British Museum.” 

Does all this mean merely a materialistic progress ? 

Is it fair to assume it indicates merely wealth? 

If so, why the enormous attendance at the 
museums and the ever-increasing number of art socie- 
ties, historic societies and the craze for Americana? 

What of our decorator societies, our innumerable 
schools and universities, lecture courses in interior. 
decoration, our wholesale stocks (far superior to any- 
thing abroad), our exquisite shops and incomparable 
auction galleries, specializing in art, our national 
magazines and class publications, the best in the 
world—what does all this signify? 

It points unerringly to an appreciation and a love 
of the finer things. 

All this talk of European superiority and culture 
is inherited from the past when a silk gown had te be 
French silk. Today, 94% of all the silk worn by 
American women is made in America; 85% of the 
imported men’s suitings are made in America. And a 
thought worth-while is the reflection that today while 
Europe is groping for a new art, we show our abiding 





A wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art as it is today, said by a French 
connoisseur to be second only to the Briti h museum in size and variety of ‘contents. 
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respect for the Classics of our forefathers and no 
nation is doing so much to perpetuate in the collecting 
of originals, European as well as American, or by 
reproduction, the best of all ages. 

If all this sounds boastful, bear in mind that it’s 
provoked by the everlasting superciliousness of the 
foreigner whose estimate of America is based on 
ignorance or envy. cy eee 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


fees Pacific Gift and Art Association held a success- 
ful trade show at the Palace Hotel in July, with 
about three hundred exhibitors taking part. 

Under the direction of F. F. Hill, a splendid dis- 
play of the art and gift ware lines of L. D. Bloch & 
Co., of New York, was made at the recent gift and 
art show at San Francisco. Mr. Hill is planning to 
open Pacific Coast headquarters at an early date, a 
splendid business having been developed on floor lamps 
and Spanish pottery, now so much in vogue in homes 
of the Spanish type. 





W. H. Lipman, for the past thirteen years with 
The Emporium, San Francisco, has been made general 
manager of the H. C. Capwell store in Oakland, 
recently taken over by The Emporium. Some interest- 
ing changes in department arrangement have been 
made since the change in ownership and the entire 
third floor is now given over to home furnishings. 

Haber Bros., tapestries and household linens, 
have moved their San Francisco offices from the Com- 
mercial Building to 557 Mission Street, where ground 
floor quarters have been taken over and where large 
stocks are carried for immediate delivery. 

I. H. Abrams, representing the Tingue Manufac- 
turing Company and the Kay & Todd Co., Inc., is 
now occupying offices and sample rooms on the sixth 
floor of the Commercial Building, San Francisco. 

Joseph Tresch, the Pacific Coast representative 
of R. Carrillo & Co., with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, plans to visit the New York headquarters of 
this concern in August. 

Offices and sample rooms will be opened at an 
early date in the Heger Building, 442 Post Street, 
San Francisco, by F. Schumacher & Co. The 
location is in a district in which there are many fine 
decorative shops. 

A statement has been filed by Fred Z. Rice and 
Arthur Scott to indicate that they are engaged in 
business at 575 Sutter Street, San Francisco, as 
the Turko-Persian Rug Company. 

Grether & Grether, Inc., 732.South Los Angeles 
Street, Los Angeles, specializing in draperies and 
wash goods, have increased their capital stock to 
$750,000. 


Barker Bros., Los Angeles, have arranged to 
enlarge their branch store at Long Beach, Cal. and 
will now carry furniture in addition to the \lines 
formerly handled. 


The Broadway Department Store, Inc., Los 
Angeles, is planning the erection of a large addition. 

Arrangements have been made whereby the 
Hawthorne Furniture Shops, Inc., Los Angeles, will 
occupy a large building to be erected in the Goodyear 
industrial tract. 


James Pickett has opened an upholstering shop 
at Menlo Park, Cal. 


Leon M. Dringer, for some time superintendent 
of L. Hart & Son Co., San Jose, has been made a 
director of the firm. For ten years Mr. Dringer was 
assistant general manager of the R. H. Macy Com- 
pany, New York, and later was with Frank & Seder, 
of Pittsburgh. 


The Brooklyn Upholstering Company has opened 
a furniture upholstering plant at 2510% Brooklyn 
Ave., Los Angeles. 

An-upholstering shop has been opened at 1037 
Elmwood Ave., Burbank, Cal. by Z. L. Garrett. 

The A. F. Burch Company has taken over the 
upholstering supply business of the C. L. Greeno Com- 
pany, Fourth and Alice Streets, Oakland. 

G. E. King has opened an upholstering shop at 
Red Bluff, Cal. 

Another floor is to be added to the building at 
Second Avenue and Pike Street, Seattle, Wash., occu- 
pied by the MacDougall-Southwick Co. This is a 
pioneer concern, having engaged in business in Seattle 
fifty-three years ago. 

A furniture and upholstering shop has been 
opened at Albany, Ore. by M. C. Mace and J. A. 
Wilson. 

F. Epstein, for some time in charge of-the floor 
coverings department of Lipman Wolfe & Co., Port- 
land, Ore., has been made manager of the drapery 
section, succeeding J. N. Youens. 


T. A. CHURCH. 





THE NEXT UPHOLSTERY TRADE GOLF 


MEET 
Q* Avcust 29th and 30th, the second 1927 tourna- 
ment of the Upholstery Trade Golf Association 
will be held at the Canoe Brook Country Club, Sum- 
mit, N. J. 

The Blumenthal Cup is the main prize to be 
played for and there will also be the usual prizes for 
winners in the various groups. 

A dinner will be held in the Club House the 
evening of the 29th. 
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PANELED WALLS SUCH AS THE ABOVE CREATE THE ILLUSION OF SPACE 
IN A SMALL ROOM 
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CARD ROOM IN WHICH THE CHINESE DECORATIVE NOTE PREDOMINATES 
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THE STRIVING TOWARD MASS SELLING 


Comment on a growing practice of modern retail establishments which is not, 
we believe, fundamentally sound. 


NE of the greatest mistakes that is being made by 

the modern retail store is that of bending most of 
its energies in the pursuit and promotion of what 
might be called mass selling. 

In part this may be suggested by the chain-store- 
group method of mass buying. The pooling of orders, 
undoubtedly, creates an advantage when it comes to 
the placing of large quantity contracts, but if to create 
these quantity contracts it becomes necessary to force 
unsuitable merchandise on individual stores, the 
quantity contracts which have created a buying advan- 
tage may become a ball and chain on the ankle of an 
individual business. 

It might be a nice theory of merchandising if the 
principle of mass production and pooled-buying could 
be carried over successfully into mass 
selling. This would create an ideal 
condition and reduce retail merchandis- 
ing to a financial formula, but there is 
one factor in the plan that, so far, has 
failed to deliver the hoped-for response 
—that factor is the public which refuses 
to be herded into a store, like sheep, 
and forced willy nilly to buy types and 
styles that are made by the million for 
sale by the thousand. 

The merchant may dominate the 
manu facturing field by demanding quali- 
ties and types that are within the price range he dic- 
tates but when it comes to the distribution of that 
merchandise, the final arbiter is not a mass of similar 
units like the output of an automatic machine, but an 
aggregation of individuals, whose principal considera- 
tions are definitely personal, viz.: my comfort, my 
taste, my home, and the welfare of my household, my 
family, my future. 

There are as many different personalities and 
preferences as there are different consumers. They 
may fall into classifications of similar types and in 
that sense, may be appealed to in relative proportions 
by certain kinds of standardized merchandise but 
there can never be, so long as intelligence develops, a 
universality of taste and preference that will obviate 


is shown 


Proof that the average 
retail store is over-reach- 
ing itself in adherence to 
the theory of mass selling 
in its adver- 
tising which for the most 
part is confined to merely 
announcing what is on 
sale and shouting price. 


the necessity of buying with the thought of the 
individual definitely in mind. 

The proof that the average retail store is over- 
reaching itself in its adherence to the theory of mass 
selling is found in the general character of retail 
advertising. Look over any newspaper carrying the 
advertisements of the leading stores of a city, scan 
the arguments intended to induce a desire. for posses- 
sion and it is almost certain that the large proportion 
of the space devoted to printed salesmanship features 
just two things: The merchandise we offer you and 
the price we want you to pay for it. : 

It is just as if the merchant or the advertising 
man says to himself, “These papers reach a diversified 
class of people—the high, the low, the rich, the poor, 
the cliff dweller of the city and the 
suburbanite with his country environ- 
ment—my message, therefore, must be 
so general that it will convey the same 
impression to all and the principal 
ideas I wish to convey are: What I sell 
and the prices I charge.” It is, funda- 
mentally, a mass message conceived to 
reach a mass public, and the only sav- 
ing grace such a business practice has 
is the fact that in-so-far as its cus- 
tomers are of the mass type, its sales 
are measurably successful, and mass 
selling both as a theory and as a fact goes merrily on. 

It is difference of opinion that is said to make the 
success of horse racing, the same may easily be said 
of baseball, football, golf or any other sport, and it is 
also a fact that the maintenance of individual 
preference and individual taste is responsible for the 
success of stores which attempt to supply variety 
rather than quantity. They do-not promote that sense 
of fastidiousness that would demand a tailor-made egg 
but they emphasize their ability to satisfy a reasonable 
inclination with regard to color, to size, to pattern, to 
material and to value instead of magnifying the 
vaunted purchasing power that can offer a million 
articles at a compelling price quotation. They feature 
the ability to provide merchandise that serves purposes 
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of comfort, of style, of convenience, of durability and 
of satisfaction, the elements that appeal to individual 
desire for possession and which in their ability to 
satisfy individual needs may also appeal to the mass 
with the difference that emphasis is on what the mer- 
chandise does and not on what it is. 

If we came into the world in schools like fish, 
spent our lives in herds, migrated hither and yon in 
search of food like flocks and roosted like birds, we 
might in time lose that sense of individuality, which 
makes of every one an independent factor with a will 
to be appreciated. We might become an indolent, 
unambitious, inert mass that could be directed into 
set grooves of conduct without either the will or the 
ability to develop resistance, but we did not come into 
the world that way nor do we continue to exist in any 
such relationship one with another. 

We are singularly individual even when grouped 
by a common interest. 

So small a community as a home, contains con- 
flicting opinions concerning the location, the furnish- 
ings and the management of that enterprise whose 
maintenance and perpetuation is high in the thought 
of all. 


Men of the same race, of the same faith and of 











the same family and nationality disagree on matters 
of personal preference and personal taste, and though 
patriotism, family pride and an adherence to a 
religious faith may -dictate acquiescence to majority 
rule on major problems, no amount of coercion can 
change that sense of individual freedom of opinion 
that dictates the personal use of that which is definitely 
one’s own. 

There is perhaps no better illustration of the 
instability of a business built on mass sales theories 
than is found in the automobile world at this time. 
A few short years ago, when price was the dominating 
influence a certain type of car admittedly far outsold 
all of its competitors. It was the car universal, the 
car of the people, the car for the masses. This same 
car, although just as good today or better than it has 
ever been, no longer takes the lead in sales and there 
is a very well defined rumor that, as a type, it is to be 
discontinued and replaced by the same manufacturer 
with one more closely patterned after those which 
have made their strongest appeal on performance. 

As we see it, it is bad psychology to attempt to 
standardize the impulses which control the retail dis- 
tribution of merchandise. The narrower the selection 
which may be offered for sale, the greater is the likeli- 
hood of duplication of purchase by friends anc 
consequent dissatisfaction. 

Buying initiative may be stimulated by an 
appeal to individual judgment but reséntment 
is almost sure to be aroused by an attempt to 
force mass buying on a narrow basis of stipu- 
lated character and price. 





BOOKLET DESCRIBING NEW TEXAS 
HOTEL 
W: RECEIVED an illustrated booklet of the 
Orndorff Hotel, El Paso, Texas. It has 
three hundred rooms and we are informed by 
Mr. French, the head of the interior decorat- 
ing, rug and drapery department of The 
White House, which did the job, that all 
materials throughout the Hotel are of the 
Orinoka sun-fast and tub-fast quality. The 
‘booklet is profusely illustrated and it looks 
like beautiful work. 








NEW RETAIL DRAPERY FABRICS 
SHOP 
é baz Curtain Shop, 23 Green Street, is the 
name of the new retail enterprise recently 
established in Worcester, Mass. 
This is. under the direction of Oscar 
Sternbane, formerly assistant buyer in the 
McInnes store of that city. 





A handsome bird and flower wall paper. 
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CHARGING THE 


HERE has been a great deal of criticism of the 

hand-to-mouth system of retail buying, which has 
become a characteristic of certain types of retail 
stores. Said a buyer recently, “This system undoubt- 
edly has its disadvantages but in a store such as ours 
where I am charged interest on stock from the moment 
it passes into my keeping, there is a very definite 
pressure against buying at- infrequent intervals and 
carrying stock over long periods of time.” Said he, 
“If I have $50,000 worth of stock, I am charged 
interest on that amount of invested capital but I am 
not charged interest on capital that is unemployed, 
although the same unemployed capital may be literally 
at my disposal whenever needed.” 

This plan of making an interest charge a definite 
part of operating overhead exercises 
a very real restraint against over- 
stocking, because while it might be 
argued that profits are figured on a 
yearly basis and that interest savings 
would not be an important considera- 
tion in connection with’ an average 
stock, it is an undeniable fact that 
every saving, which does not stultify 
business adds to the profit on the 
business transacted. 

In the case of the buyer, whose words we have 
quoted, the operation of this interest charging plan 
had the effect of making him a self merchandising 
buyer, as careful in avoiding overpurchasing as he 
was in selecting new merchandise. 

The question of capital control is an important 
consideration in modern business. To the lay mind 
and indeed often to those engaged in buying and sell- 
ing, the thought that an article sold at a price greater 
than that which was originally paid for must of 
necessity produce a profit, is all too prevalent. The 
thought grows out of the idea that a merchant’s source 
of revenue consists in the sale of his commodities 
whereas the merchant’s revenue really accrues from 
his use of capital, and it is the number of times that 
his capital can be turned over in a year rather than 


The plan of making an 
interest charge a defi- 
nite part of operating 
overhead exercises a 
very real restraint 
against over-stocking. . 


BUYER INTEREST 


the volume of his sales that constitutes his ratio of 
profit. 

Stagnant stock reduces ratio of turnover. It 
freezes capital and in addition to the fact that its 
failure to move restricts revenue, it at the same time 
becomes a debtor for the use of the money represented 
in its cost. 

It might be interesting to figure just how long 
goods can remain in stock, subject to charges for 
space, light, heat, power, insurance, the cost of buying 
and selling, and interest on capital before its actual 
worth would have been passed and it becomes trans- 
ferred from the credit to the debit side of the ledger. 
It may not be literally true that goods long unsold 
may owe the merchant money, but they undoubtedly 
render a business less profitable by 
reason of the fact that they are not 
readily converted into cash for rein- 
vestment. 

Money makes money only through 
use. If buried in a vault, it is simply 
stored for safe keeping and no rev- 
enue accrues; on the other hand, if 
invested in any active operation, it 
has the possibility of repeated _reinvest- 
ment and of being returned each time 
with an increase as a result of its use. 

This practically describes the situation with 
reference to merchandise investments with this differ- 
ence—money stored is not likely to depreciate but 
merchandise that is inactive is apt to become pro- 
gressively of lesser value. Physical depreciation, 
obsolescence and change of style all are apt to destroy 
or in some measure reduce the original value of 
materials in stagnant stocks. It is a good thing, thefe- 
fore, that by such plans as the interest charging plan 
referred to at the head of this article, or by some 
other equally businesslike system of capital super- 
vision, the thought that invested money must earn 
money shall be kept before those whose business it is 
to invest and reinvest.for the purpose of producing a 
profit. oe 
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Fig. 1—English, Late Tudor 


NEW EMBROIDERIES AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
5 iecaiaae the generosity of Mrs. Edward S. Hark- 
ness, the Metropolitan Museum recently acquired 
a collection of interesting embroideries. 

One of these which we illustrate is an embroi- 
dered valance of the Seventeenth Century. The other 
two, also illustrated, are medieval pouches which repre- 
sent the French needlecraft of the Fourteenth Century. 

The valance has an arcaded pattern combined 
with a grapevine motif applied in high relief on cloth 
of silver worked in metal threads and polychrome 
silks. It is an especially well preserved and executed 
piece of English embroidery of the late Tudor period. 

Both of the bags are secular in character. The 
one shown in Fig. 4 is worked in tent stitch (point 
lancé) and represents a central tree motif with two 
figures. The other side of it, which is in somewhat 
better condition and is shown in Fig. 5, is divided into 


Fig. 2 











four fields. In two of these fields are crudely drawn 
a stag and a unicorn. In the other two are figures 
with bird forms and human heads. 

These motifs are in frequent occurrence in em- 
broideries of the period. 

In the other bag illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3 are 
delightfully quaint figure motifs worked in a split 
stitch. 

In the Bulletin of the Museum Miss Frances 
Morris has the following interesting comment to make 
concerning the designs in bags of this type: “The 
subjects chosen are usually from contemporary litera- 
ture, often the Romance of the Rose of Guillaume de 
Lorris, a poem rich in romantic episodes, datirig from 
the first half of the Thirteenth Century. In this case, 
however, it perhaps does not require too much strain 
upon the imagination to discern in the figures por- 
trayed the principal actors in one of Boccaccio’s tales 
of Decameron, the story of Patient Griselda. 


Fig. 3 
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“Like the Canterbury Tales, in which the story 
of Griselda also appears, the Decameron is a collec- 
tion of stories set in a slight. framework—here the 
flight of a group of Florentine nobles from a plague- 
stricken city. It may please the fancy to imagine the 
fair ladies of this congenial company amusing them- 
selves with needlework while the gentle voice of some 
companion unfolds a romantic tale from the store- 
house of memory.” 





THE WALL PAPER WHOLESALER’S 
DINNER 
to outstanding social event of the recent Wall 
Paper Convention was the wholesaler’s banquet 
sponsored by the National Wall Paper Wholesale 
Association and given at the Hotel Commodore on the 
evening of Monday, July 18th. 
This was purely an informal affair at which the 
hosts and their guests numbering in all about 250, sat 


Fig. 4 











down to an excellent dinner and to enjoy themselves. 

There were few speakers and the speeches of all 
of them were brief. Among those who addressed the 
gathering was the President of the Association, Justin 
P. Allman, Henry Burn, President of the Wall Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association, Felix H. Levy, a Phila- 
delphia lawyer, who spoke on the re-sale price prob- 
lem, Winfield A. Huppuch, Tony Sarg, the well 
known illustrator, and Prof. Charles Gray Shaw. 

During the afternoon of the same day the Whole- 
salers’ Association held their regular business meeting. 

Richard E. Thibaut, chairman of the publicity 
committee, reported on the amount of money spent by 
the wholesalers in supplementing that spent by the 
manufacturers, in advertising wall. paper. The 
apprenticeship committee chairman, Joseph Seguine, 
reported that approximately 1500 paper hanging 
apprentices were now in training and about 6000 
mechanics were taking courses to perfect themselves 
in their craft. 


Fig. 5 

















1. EASTERN 
1. AFRICA 


1. Egypt 

a. Egypto-Arabic * 
2. Barbary States 

a. Morocco 

b. Algeria 

c. Tunis 

d. Tripoli 
3. Congo 


2. NEAR EAST 
1. Persia 
a. Indo-Persia 
2. Turkey 
a. Scutari 
b. Brusa 
Asia Minor 
. Transcaucasia 
. Armenia 
. Kurdistan 
. Mesopotamia 
. Syria 


CUA SW 


3. CENTRAL ASIA 
1. Turkestan 
2. Afghanistan 
3. Beluchistan 


4. FAR EAST 
1. China 
a. Indo-China 


White Before XV Century 
Gold XV Century 
Red XVI Century 


Green XVII Century 
Il band Louis XIII 
2 bands Louis XIV 


Blue XVIII Century 


lband Regency 
2bands Louis XV 


A. Serge weave (ground) 

B. Brocatelle 

C. Cord 

Ch. Chenille 

D. Damask 

F. Fancy ground 
Fb. Brochée 
Fl. Lancée 


Tue Metrorourran Museum or Art 


TEXTILE FABRICS 


KEY TO GEOGRAPHICAL CLASSIFICATION 


2. Japan 
3. India 
4. Java 

5. Sumatra 


2. EUROPEAN 
1. SPAIN 

1. Toledo 

2. Granada 

3. Hispano-Moresque 


2. SICILY 
3. ITALY 


. Venice 

. Lucca 

. Florence 

. Milan 

. Genoa 

. Italo-Arabic 


4. FRANCE 
1. Arras 

2. Beauvais 
3. Lyons 
4 
5 


autwnh 


. Paris 
. Rouen 
. Tournai 


5. GERMANY 
1. Saxony 


6. SWITZERLAND 


7. NETHERLANDS 
1. Flanders 


an 


KEY TO PERIOD CLASSIFICATION BY COLOR 


Blue (continued) 


3 bands Louis XVI 
4 bands Directory 


Purple XIX Century. French Style 


French Style (2.4) 
l band Empire 


2 bands Restoration 


3 bands Louis 


Philippe 


2. Brussels 
3. Holland 


8. SCANDINAVIA 
1. Norway 
2. Sweden 
3. Denmark 


9. BRITISH ISLES 
1. England 
2. Scotland 
3, Wales 
4. Ireland 


10. AUSTRIA 


11. CENTRAL EUROPE 
1. .Bohemia 
Moravia 
Galicia 
Hungary 
Croatia 
Bosnia 
Dalmatia 
Moldana 
9. Wallachia 
10. ‘Bulgaria 
11. Servia 
12. Montenegro 
13. Monastir 
14. Salonika 
15. Albania - 
16. Roumania 
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Purple (continued) 
4 bands Second 
Empire 
S bands Late XIX 
Century 


English Style (2.9) 
I band Empire 


2bands Early _ 
Victorian 


3 bands Mid-Victorian 
4 bands Late Victorian 


KEY TO TECHNICAL CLASSIFICATION 


G. Tapestry 


K. Knotted weaves— rugs 
Kg. Ghiordes knot 
Kk. Khilim 
Ks. Sehna knot 
Ksu. Soumak 


L. Lampas 


M. Brocade with metal thread 


P. Pocket weave —compound 
cloth 


Q. Printed or painted 
R. Ribbons 
S. Satin 


12. GREECE 


13. ISLANDS OF THE 
AEGEAN AND 
MEDITERRANEAN 
1: Crete 

. Rhodes 

Naxos 

Paros 

. Skyros 

Astyphalia 

Patmos 

. Mitylene 

. Sardinia 

. Malta 

. Cyprus 


14. RUSSIA 
1S. POLAND 
16. FINLAND 


17. TURKEY IN EUROPE 
1. Adrianople 
2. Janina 
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3. AMERICAN 
1. NORTH AMERICA 
2. CENTRAL AMERICA 
3. SOUTH AMERICA 


Purple (continued) 


5 bands Pre-Raphael- 
ite Move- 
ment 


Yellow XX Century 


l band Art Nouveau 


White and Purple XIX Century 
Reproductions 


1 band 


T. Taffeta 
V. Velvet 
W. Watered silk, moire 


X. Mixed weaves—linen, cotton, 
wool 





A scientific and practical wa 
adopt your own classificatio 
key-chart to the index of te 
Miss Frances Morris, of th 
here are geographical, peri 


is shown in the photographic illustration on page facing. 


y of indexing and charting your collection of fabric specimens is here presented. You can 
n in like manner, making it as complete and comprehensive as may be desired. This is a 
xtile fabrics used in the Textile Study Room of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
e Metropolitan Museum, perfected this system. It will be noticed that the principal classifications 
od, and technical, and of considerable breadth and scope. 


; ee ke It should prove a valuable key t 
offices, mills, and individuals for reference collections of fabrics. i eine 


The cabinet method of filing the fabric specimens 











In a valuable collection of this magnitude there is enough material to last any designer a lifetime. 





THE. TEATILE Siti BOOM 


Designers and students of design find at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York every 


advantage accorded to students in foreign museums. 


T IS not so many years back that the American 

designer of textile fabrics who could not afford a 
trip abroad was obliged to content himself, in his 
search for inspiration, with publications such as Owen 
Jones’ Grammar of Ornament or Polychrome Art; but 
today every advantage accorded to students in foreign 
museums is available in New York. 

The Textile Study Room of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art was opened in 1910 with a small col- 
lection of fabrics that has since increased to some 
12,000 specimens. The smaller pieces are mounted on 
frames arranged as a reference library, while larger 
specimens, available upon request, are stored on nearby 
shelves. 

The value to students and designers of a collec- 
tion of this magnitude is summed up in the remark 
of a designer of many years’ standing who happened 
upon the Study Room recently: “There is enough 
material here to last One a lifetime.” This man is 


associated with one of the largest New England plants 
where, like many another in his line of work, he 
spends his days amid the din and roar of power-driven 
machinery, with many an hour devoted to the close’ 
scrutiny of the dazzling checked paper of the working 
pattern. In such environment what chance has a man 
for the play of his imagination? Is it surprising that 


Notes by Frances Morris. 


our patterns have lacked the spontaneity of the French, 
when under such conditions they stand every chance 
of becoming quite as mechanical as the power looms 
that turn them out? 

Fortunately, during recent years manufacturers 
have realized that it is no longer wise to try to foist 
upon the American market a patterned fabric that has 
been copied from re-copies of a once original French 
silk. In fact, when the Study Room opened, one of 
the first to avail himself of the collection was a 
French designer interested in lace. Since then the 
numbers applying have increased an hundredfold, 
until last year 2535 sketches were made by 1305 visi- 
tors, and manufacturers are acquiring the habit of 
turning to the Museum for material to be used by 
their designers. Students from the art schools seem 
to confine themselves principally to painstaking copies 
of period designs, but the craftsman of creative bent 
selects some detail or bit of color as a suggestion for a 
line of decoration, often in a different medium. 

The Textile Study Room is on the second floor at 
the north end of. the Museum. To designers the 
Metropolitan Museum issues a sketching card, grant- 
ing free admission on pay days and other privileges. 
Those interested may obtain such a card and descrip- 
tive matter by addressing the Museum’s secretary. 
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GOBELIN FACTORIES INDUSTRIALIZED 
Nowe so emphasizes the far-reaching influence 


of new thought, whether of custom, style or art | 


as the announcement that the Gobelin Tapestry Works 
and the Beauvais Works, whose prestige is associated 
with the names of Louis XIV and Louis XV, are 
placing their products on the market for public pur- 
chase as forecasted in this publication six months ago. 

No longer are their studios confined to Govern- 
ment work. They are to compete with the producers 
of similar merchandise throughout the world. 

This industrialization went into effect January 1, 
1927, but it was not abrupt. The subventions of 
France amount to 5,000,000 francs yearly. The state 
subvention is to be reduced 25 per cent. each year for 
four years, and by 1930, the Gobelin, Beauvais and 
Sevres plants are supposed to be on a self-supporting 
basis. 

The Gobelins have played an important part in 
the art history of the 
world. The making of 
beautiful pictures by 
weaving or embroidering 
has been always encour- 
aged by royalty. 

Great artists drew 
the cartoons for the tapes- 
tries, and the art of weav- 
ing was more valued than 
that of painting. While 
Raphael received $10,000 
for ten panels of the apos- 
tles made for Pope: Leo, 
Peter Van Alst, the Brus- 
sels weaver, received 
$150,000. Today although 
faded, the set is worth 
$1,500,000. It took 
Raphael less than six months to paint the series and 
Van Alst and his assistants four years to weave them. 

In 1450, in a poor quarter of Paris near the 
Seine lived Gehan Gobelin. The family were well 
known as dyers. Gehan discovered a particularly 
beautiful fast-color dye. His family prospered 
accordingly and undertook weaving. In 1603, the 
brothers Jean and Phillibert Gobelin were established 
in fine buildings on the Faubourg Saint-Marcel and 
here by order of the King were joined by two Flemish 
weavers of note. 

In 1662, Louis XIV (1643-1715) purchased the 
factory in the name of the Crown and here, five years 
later, Colbert established the Gobelin Works which 
was to provide all the furniture for the Palace. The 
factory has been always under Government control. 

The tapestries of Beauvais were also famous in 
the XV and XVI Centuries and the indefatigable 





Scene in-an early Gobelin factory. 





Colbert gave them the same attention that he gave the 
Gobelins, acquiring them for the Crown in 1661. 

They didn’t have the success, however, that 
accompanied the Gobelin Works. Indeed it was not 
until Jean Baptiste Oudry designed his delightful 
pastoral scenes that the Beauvais Works became 
successful. 

In order to have an adequate appreciation of the 
products and processes of these factories, one should 
visit them. On Thursday afternoons, the Gobelins 
factory is open to the public. 

It is an interesting old place and for two hundred 
years has little changed. It is now called the Avenue 
des Gobelins. Here Louis XIV came with Colbert 
and here for many years, weavers and their families 
lived under royal direction. Here they work in the 
same shops frequently on the same designs; and here 
they still live with their families in the same old rooms. 

In the studios, instead of the 250 weavers and 

60 assistants of LeBrun, 
there are possibly 60 arti- 
sans. They maintain an 
art school to which any 
boy is admitted, and when- 
- ever a vacancy occurs in 
the factory, examinations 
are held and the winner 
takes his place as an 
apprentice. The’ staff 
changes but seldom. 

It is not easy to visit 
the Beauvais Tapestry 
Works because it is two 
hours from Paris, but 
visitors will be well re- 
paid for their trouble. 

Nearly all of the work 
today as in the past is 

done by hand. A peep behind the tapestry gives a 
view of hundreds of bobbins which help to make the 
picture. They have threads of every conceivable tint ; 
14,400 distinct shades of color are in stock. 

To put these factories upon a commercial basis, 
is something of a problem. In the past, the products 
of the royal factories had never been put on the mar- 
ket. They have always been distributed as royal gifts 
or in late years, as tokens of esteem. 

The French Government presented a Gobelin 
tapestry to Nellie Grant, the daughter of the President, 
when she married. All over Europe, people of dis- 
tinction own examples of these factories as presenta- 
tion gifts. Later on, for various reasons, these tapes- 
tries have found their way into other hands and many 
good examples are owned in America. 

The museums have acquired many very fine 
examples. 
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SCENIC PAPER USED TO ENHANCE THE CHARM OF A BREAKFAST ROOM 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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GAY CHINTZES AT WINDOWS AND USED AS FURNITURE COVERINGS BRING 
COLOR AND VARIETY TO A RATHER PLAIN DECORATIVE SCHEME 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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COMMON SENSE IN FURNISHING 


VII—Tue Stupent’s Room. 


N THE last installment of this series, relating 

specifically to the bedroom, some little thought was 
given to the furnishing of a bedroom for a boy or girl. 
Supplementary thereto we now consider the type of 
furnishings necessary for the complete convenience 
and comfort of adolescent youth of both sexes. 

Bearing in mind the necessity that frequently 
arises for using the young boy or girl’s room as a 
study chamber, far removed from the noise and excite- 
ment of other rooms in the home, it is important to 
plan the personal room of 
the boy or girl in such a way 
that it may be a combination 
sleeping, recreation and study 
room. 

For instance, if the 
youth has decided on some 
particular calling or vocation 
or if it is the thought of 
parents to steer his thought 
along the lines of some par- 
ticular field of endeavor, the 
furnishings of the room can 
serve in developing and in 
spurring ambition along cer- 
tain lines. 

Contrary to the theory 
accepted by certain families 
that the cast off furniture of 
the older members of the 
family is good enough for 
those not old enough to have 
developed a personal prefer- 
ence, we hold the opinion 
that the boy or girl that is 
old enough to have a room 
of their own should have 
that room furnished in a 
manner that will. not only 
provide creature comfort but 
will at the same time inspire 
ambition, teach good taste, 
encourage study and assist toward a development of a 
contented outlook on the present while inspiring ambi- 
tion for the future. 

Naturally sturdy furnishings are called~ for to 
withstand the energies of active youth and there is no 
call for the delicate and frivolous types of furnishings 
that obtain favor in later years. 

This does not, however, mean that a girl’s room 
should be less dainty and effeminate or a boy’s room 
devoid of pleasing furniture forms, but on the 





We hold the opinion that the boy or girl that is old 
enough to have a room of their own should have 
that room furnished in a manner that will not only 
provide creature comfort but will at the same time 
inspire ambition, teach good taste, encourage study 
and assist toward a development of a contented 
outlook on the present while inspiring ambition for 
the future, 


contrary, it is possible to combine sturdiness with 
attractive proportions, artistic colors and _ refined 
structural forms of substantial character, the care of 
which makes imperative a certain concern on the part 
of their owner that in time inculcates an appreciation 
of their attractive qualities. 

There is perhaps nothing more dainty for a girl’s 
room than some of the Colonial and Georgian types 
of furniture. The delicate purity of Adam lines, the 
dainty almost effeminate character of Sheraton and 
Heppelwhite with the some- 
what more rugged propor- 
tions of Colonial types, are 
both substantial and tasteful. 

The Empire in its modi- 
fied types as well as the 
Georgian are also suitable 
for the boy’s room, while 
there is nothing more su 
stantial and at the same time 
appropriate than some of the 
early Colonial types in maple 
and deal. 

Floor coverings, happi- 
ly, seem to be returning to 
the all-over covered type, 
such as a complete carpet. 
And to our mind, there is 
nothing more suitable for a 
boy or girl’s combination 
study and sleeping chamber 
than a completely carpeted 
floor. 

For wall treatments 
there is no particular style 
that is justified in dominat- 
ing the rooms of children of 
the student period. It is 
well, however, to keep in 
mind the fact that there is 
generally an abundance of 
bric-a-brac, of more or less 
transient interest, which serves as temporary decora- 
tions and by their very character demand an unobtru- 
sive background as a foil for their varied colorings. 

Neither a highly ornate wall nor a too expansive 
scheme of panelling would lend itself to the display of 
college banners, flags, pictures, photographs or other 
paraphernalia which representing pleasant pastimes, 
are frequently favored as room decorations. 

As to draperies, we live in an age where athletics 
and outdoor life are a common atmosphere. of active 
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youth. Therefore, while we consider draperies as 
important for the effect they produce in the personal 
rooms of the youthful members of the family as we 
do in connection with other rooms, there should be no 
disposition to make them unduly elaborate or abun- 
dant. They should not interfere at windows with a 
supply of adequate sunlight nor should they be a 
hindrance to ample ventilation. 

As a final consideration we thoroughly agree with 
the principle of applying convenient units of illumina- 
tion for every purpose to which these rooms shall be 
put. Ceiling lights, wall lights, and table lights not 
only obviate many causes of eye strain but are an 
encouragement as well as a help to the necessary study 
that is common to school and college life. 





THE GRACIE MANSION NOW OPEN 
f Sues Gracie Mansion, located on a rocky point 

extending into the East River at 88th Street, was 
recently opened to the public as a show place under 
the auspices of the Museum of the City of New York, 
an organization devoted to the preservation of build- 
ings and sites of historical or artistic value in the city 


Smoking room aboard the S.S. Ile de France. 


and to the collection of various objects illustrating the 
growth and progress of the city. 

The Mansion is a large building with enormous 
rooms among which are a spacious hall with some fine 
Duncan Phyfe furniture ; a music room in the style of 
the American Empire period; a Sheraton room con- 
taining some fine furniture pieces as well as old silver 
and porcelain and a Victorian drawing room where 
are exhibited the home furnishings popular in and 
about 1850. 

On the upper floors are other Nineteenth Century 
rooms and in one room are displayed play bills, por- 
traits, old costumes and other relics of the famous 
actors of the American stage. 





EXHIBITION AT HALLE BROS. CO. 
H“= Bros. Co., Cleveland, are running an art in 
industry exhibition in their new addition to the 
Huron-Prospect building. 

More than 200 exhibitions are to be seen em- 
bracing rare laces in the making, silk designing, glass 
blowing, historical and period furniture and other 
decorative exhibits. 


For particulars and other illustrations see page 123 
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HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 


1. Which is the correct way to hang a pile fabric 
to get the best effect? 

While under certain circumstances it might be 
advisable to apply a pile fabric with the pile running 
upwards in order that the darkest effect of the color 
might be presented, still under most circumstances a 
pile fabric will not only look best but also wear best 
if it is used with the pile running downwards. 

2. In applying a fan-like shirring to a semi- 
circular transom or other window, which should be 
fastened first—the outer edges of the shirring or the 
center? : 

In most cases, it would be found advisable to 
fasten the center of a shirring first as the greatest 
amount of fullness must be taken care of at this point 
and this method also enables one to distribute the 
fullness at the outer edge of the curve no matter how 
irregular the edge may be. 

3. Where cretonnes are used for a purpose that 
will subject the material to frequent washings, what 
if anything can be done to assist the preservation of 
their colors? 

Infuse 3 gills of salt in 4 quarts of water. Put 
in it the cretonne while the solution is hot, and leave 
until the latter is cold. It is said that in this way the 
colors are rendered permanent and will not fade by 
subsequent washing. 

4. How to clean white plaster casts and figures 
which have not been painted, varnished or otherwise 
treated, so as not to injure them. 

Make a fairly stiffish paste with starch, such as is 
used for laundry purposes, and apply it to the figures 
or casts to a thickness of about half an inch, taking 
care that the whole of the surface is uniformly cov- 
ered. Let it dry for at least two hours, and then 
remove it with the fingers. The casts, etc., will be 
found to be perfectly clean, but should part of the 
paste still remain in angles, etc., of the figures, let it 
dry a little while longer, and then remove it by going 
over with a clean, dry brush. 

5. How the difficulties of hanging overdraperies 
at a recessed window that has a radiator or window 
seat in front of it, may be overcome. 

If the radiator seat extends some inches into the 
room and it is your wish to have the overdraperies 


reach the floor, I would suggest that you carry the top 
part of the drapery forward to a line with the front 
edge of the radiator seat. In other words, use some 
torm of bracket that will project your overdrapery the 
required distance. This should not be objectionable 
at the ceiling line because of the fact that the whole 
window is recessed. It will probably, however, be 
necessary if you are using long curtains to the floor, 
to notch out the space on the bottom back corners that 
will allow for the radiator box. Unless otherwise 
desired, stop the side draperies even with the radiator 
cover, and in that event the projection at the top 
would not be necessary. 

6. If anew rug sheds a small amount of its pile 
in sweeping is this an indication of poor quality? 

The shedding of pile in a clipped pile carpet is 
not an indication of poor quality unless it persists to 
an unusual length of time. A certain amount of 
shedding is bound to occur by reason of the fact that 
in severing the twist yarn to form the pile, the knife 
must of necessity, free a certain percentage of hair 
ends that when freed are too short to remain held by 
the twist. These in time will appear on the top of the 
carpet as a fuzz during the process of sweeping but 
the tendency to shed should disappear within a month. 

7. In drapery and upholstery fabrics does a 
given width include the selvage? 

No. Invariably the quoted width of an upholstery 
or drapery fabric is the width between the selvages. 

8. What is the comparative tensile strength of 
silk, wool, cotton and rayon? 

It is not possible to give an abstract comparison 
of the tensile strength of specified yarns because the 
character of each specific yarn, that is, length of fibre, 
number of twists, count of ends, etc., will in each case 
determine the strength of the yarn practically inde- 
pendent of the yarn diameter. 

Therefore, in the absence of specific data, replies 
to such questions would be valueless. 

9. What is the basic material from which rayon 
is made? 

The basic material from which rayon is made is 
the cellulose found in plant life, cotton and wood pulp 
being two of the principal sources of this cellulose 
supply. 















































Fig. 2. 


MODERN MIRRORS IN PERIOD DESIGNS 


Figs. 1 and 3 are made by the F. J. Newcombe Mfg.Co. Fig. 2 is the product of Sabel & Phillips, Inc. 
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Antique mirrors sold at recent auction sales. 


MIRRORS ANTIQUE AND MODERN 


HEN mirrors were 

first used, it is not 
known but we read in the 
Pentateuch of mirrors of 
brass being used by the 
Hebrews. Mirrors of highly 
polished bronze were in 
common use among the 
Egyptians and in our own 
War, the soldiers carried 
mirrors of highly polished 
steel. But of course, none 
of them have the reflective 
qualities of the silvered 
glass. There are records 
of silvered glass for mirrors 
back in 300 B. C, but for 
centuries, the art was lost 
and it did not appear again 
until 1300 in Italy, and 
judging from those that 
may be seen at the Holy- 
rood Palace in the apart- 
ments of Queen Mary, they 
were exceedingly rude con- 
trivances. 

We can go back in the 

















A Friedman Bros.’ product. 


manufacture of mirror 
glass to 1507 when methods 
had been discovered for 
applying the metal leaf, but 
at that time the mirror was 
a rare possession. 

It was not until 1673 
that the making of mirrors 
was introduced into Eng- 
land. 

Up to about forty 
years ago, mirrors were 
backed by quicksilver but 
today the process is. much 
simplified by the use of 
nitrate of silver which is 
poured on the glass. 

It is a mistake to 
assume that bevelled mirror 
glass was a recent inven- 
tion. Glass was bevelled 
in the middle of the XVIII 
Century. 

In ‘the carved effects 
of mirror frames as well 
as general furniture, a 
moulding composition of 
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Made by Harris Interior Arts, Inc. 











whiting, resin and size worked into a stiff dough or 
paste has been used since the early Georgian period. 
Frequently it was roped or ogee style. 

There is nothing in interior furnishings more 
characteristic of the period than the mirror, Some 
of the reproductions made in this country today very 
closely follow the best examples. 

The making of the glass in large sheets was a 
slow process; when you consider that the glass had to 
be blown, cut, opened up and rolled, it was impractical 
under man power to produce anything but small sizes. 
Thus we note in many of the mirrors handed down to 
us from the past, that they are frequently in two 
pieces. 

At an early date, however, they bevelled the edge 
of the glass and a bevelled glass by no means indicates 
modernity. 

Glass also was etched and cut at an early date. 
The etching or engraving of glass was not undertaken 
until thick or plate glass came into general use. 

Today we seldom see a mirror earlier than 
Charles II. Most of the things that have come down 
to us are Queen Anne or Early Georgian and because 


of the decorative character of the framing, they are 
today much in vogue. 

In all the great collector sales of late years, 
mirrors have brought big prices. The central mirror 
at the head of the preceding page is a George I piece, 
carved and gilded, about 1725 in the style of James 
Gibbs. The size of this glass is 47 x 25 inches. 
Whether it is an original or not, we do not know but 
the piece brought $950 at auction (Leverhulme sale). 

It is no unusual occurrence for any of these 
mirrors of the flat-wood, scroll variety to bring $300 
or $400, and according to the workmanship and condi- 
tion, considerably more. 

The mirror to the left on the top of page 113 is 
called a “Constitution Mirror”. It has a gilded swan-- 
neck pediment. 

The one on the right is a mahogany mirror sur- 
mounted by an acanthus spray and gilded wheat-ears. 
The drops running down each side from the rosettes 
are called feuillage doré and because extremely fragile 
are reinforced by wire. 

There are mirrors and mirrors, mirrors that are 
merely ‘utilitarian and mirrors that like a picture fill 




















Made by L. D. Place & Co. 
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the eye with pleasure. Such are the type being pro- 
duced by innumerable firms and we illustrate several 
examples brought out by Friedman Bros., Sabel & 
Phillips, L. D. Place & Co., Harris Interior Arts, Inc., 
and the F. J. Newcomb Mfg..Co. who have reproduced 
pieces in the American Wing at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


A POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF AN OLD 
PROBLEM 

Se years ago, a young man on a farm saw an 

ax-head half embedded in a’tree. All that was 
exposed was rusty but on removing it, he found the 
blade clean. It set him thinking. He wrote to pro- 
fessors in a number of colleges, asking them what 
they knew about the chemical properties of tree saps. 
He went into considerable research with the result that 
he produced a preparation which it is claimed will 
prevent the tarnishing of anything metallic. It is 
claimed for this no-tarnish product that it is a film 
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Made by Sabel & Phillips, Inc. 











that retains lustre for at least two years. Now he is 
developing the fabric trade and claims that gold 
threads, braids or hangings of metallic character will 
remain untarnished as long as the material lasts—a 
claim, important if true. It will mean a-great deal 
also to the hardware trade and ‘to the sellers of the 
innumerable copper, brass and pewter things used in 
house decoration. If it bears the test, it is a great 
discovery because Dr. William Blum of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, recently read a 


‘paper before the members of the Institute of Chemis- 


try of the American Chemical Society said that so far 
as he knew no panacea had yet been found to preserve 
against discoloration the lustre of a metallic surface. 

The Maas & Waldstein Co. make a lacquer that 
will stand up on outdoor exposure for a reasonable 
time. Almost any first class lacquer, they observed, 
would protect metal from tarnishing as long as it 
remained on the metal, but if subjected to any great 
amount of wear, naturally the lacquer rubs off. How- 
ever, the man from the farm is confident that he has 
solved the problem. Let’s hope so! 
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ACTION FROM A NEW ANGLE ON THE 
PRICE-FIXING PROBLEM — 
H™ is a matter which ought to be of interest to 
every manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer in 
any line of mercantile business which sells trade- 
marked or advertised articles. 

The Federal Trade: Commission has announced 
that it is about to make a thorough investigation into 
the question of permitting the manufacturers of trade- 
marked or advertised articles to fix their resale price, 
with a view to advising Congress whether to pass or 
refuse to pass some of the four bills now pending in 
Congress to give manufacturers this power. 

This looks like some action in this very complex, 
highly muddled and much discussed subject. In every 
Congressional session for several years manufacturers 
whose goods are the sport of cutters have asked Con- 
gress to pass an act which would give them the right 
to fix the wholesale or retail price at which their goods 
should be sold, thus forcing out the cutter. But 
Congressmen fear the political result of so acting and 
have never been willing to do it. 

As I explained in a recent article, the courts have 
added to the general confusion by conflicting and non- 
illuminating decisions and therefore the only thing 
which a manufacturer can safely do today to prevent 
his goods from being cut, is to refuse to sell the cutter. 

The importance of the subject is proved by the 
fact, which every dealer knows, that in every line there 
are brands which it has become the custom to sell at 
cost or even below cost. I can name merchandise 
which probably no retail dealer, except perhaps one 
in a remote rural district where there is no competi- 
tion, makes a decent profit on. Such merchandise is 
sold, often it has a very large sale, but it does not have 
the good will of the trade behind it, and its manufac- 
turers realize that the dealer will never favor it, but 
will drop it the minute he feels he can. But the maker 
is about powerless to keep the price up, owing to 
present state of the law. 

Whether the Federal Trade Commission will be 
able to do anything with the matter remains to be seen, 
but as I have said, it looks like some action at least. 
Here is a part of the Commission’s statement :— 

Acting entirely on its own initiative the Federal 
Trade Commission will seek to learn the facts about 
(1) the advantages and disadvantages of resale price 
maintenance to manufacturers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers; (2) costs, margins and profits of manufac- 
turers and distributors and the price to consumers; 
(3) causes and motives for price cutting by distribu- 
tors, and (4) the relation of retail price maintenance 
to the multiplication of distributors. 

In acting on its own initiative in furnishing this 
information to Congress the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will be carrying out one of its chief functions, 


that of being an impartial fact-finder for Congress 
in the realm of trade and industry. It is expected the 
survey will prove of great value to trade and industry 
and to Congress in the writing of future laws on the 
subject of resale prices. Several bills providing for 
resale price maintenance have been introduced in 
Congress since 1920, notably the Merritt Bill, the Kelly 
Bill, the Wyant Bill and the Williams Bill. 

Resale price fixing probably the most perplexing 
question before the Federal Trade Commission and 
the trade and industrial associations today. Conflict- 
ing decisions have been handed down by the courts. 
Among commercial leaders there is a sharp division of 
opinion as to the extent to which prices can and should 
be regulated. It is expected by the Federal Trade 
Commission that this investigation will go a long way 
toward clearing up these difficulties, as this will be the 
first real investigation of the subject undertaken, 

E.LTon J. BUCKLEY. 





UPHOLSTERY GOLF ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
TOURNAMENT ; 
O* Jury 18th and 19th, The Upholstery Trade Golf 

Association held its annual handicap tournament 
at the Cedarbrook Country Club, Philadelphia. 

On the first day of the-tournament the weather 
was ideal but on the second day it rained enough to 
make the going over the course difficult. However, 
players were enthusiastic and finished out the matches. 

M. G. Curtis of the Collins & Aikman Co. won 
the gold medal for low gross and Charles Havey the 
silver medal for low net. I. B. MacCallum won the 
first flight which placed his name on the Bomann cup 
with J. H. Cornely as runner-up. The second flight 
was won by Eugene Morrell and James Waterfield 
won the fourth flight with William Hill runner-up. 

Appropriate prizes were given to the winners of 
each event. 

After a dinner which was held at the club house 
the evening of the 18th, election of officers took place, 
and Howard Benner was chosen President to succeed 
Harry B. Hall the retiring President and A. D. Faxon 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

A special feature of the evening was the award- 
ing of a number of humorous prizes to different well 
known members of the association. 





OLD FIRM STARTS DRAPERY DEPT. 

terme McBratney & Co., an old house in the linen 

importing field, have established a drapery 
department and are developing a line of printed linens 
in keeping with the demands of present day interior 
decoration. In addition to a number of interesting 
patterns now ready for display, they have exceptional 
facilities for producing special things in color and 
design for quantity orders. 








Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


GOOD WALL PAPER TREATMENT IN A COLONIAL BEDROOM 
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WHO'S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


James J. GANLEy, Upholstery Buyer, Marsh & 
Bachman Co., Hudson, N. Y.—Started as an errand 
boy 35 years ago, working through every department 


of the business up to the position of buyer. During > 


this period, the firm has moved twice into larger 
quarters and today, is one of the show places of its 
community, occupying three floors and basement in a 
modern and well-equipped store building. 

L. F. PETERSEN, Upholstery Buyer, Popular Dry 
Goods Co., Inc., El Paso, Texas—Began business 
career with the Stone Fisher Co., now the Fraser 
Patterson Co., Seattle, Wash., in 1906, as stock boy, 
transferring to the workroom shortly afterwards and 
mastering the outside work connected therewith. 
Moved to Oakland, Cal., working at different stores 
as a full-fledged journeyman. In 1912, located in 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, with David Spencer, Ltd., 
and Harry H. Edgett, Ltd., the latter having since 
gone out of business. After a period in business for 
himself for two prosperous years, local conditions 
becoming bad, he returned again to the South, locating 
in Los Angeles, being successively employed by 
Bullock’s, J. W. Robinson and the Broadway Dept. 
Store, this time giving his energies to the selling end 
of the business. In 1919, engaged with the Popular 
Dry Goods Co. as foreman of drapery workroom, 
outside contract man and interior decorator, two years 
later becoming buyer and merchandising man of the 
rug, drapery, linoleum, lamp, novelty furniture and 
gift shop departments, where he now is. 

A. Gracie, Upholstery Buyer, The Robert Simp- 
son Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada—Born in Scotland and 
educated at Moray House, Edinburgh, and Hutchin- 
sons College, Glasgow. At the age of 17, was appren- 
ticed to A. Gardner & Son, house furnishings, 
Glasgow. As an apprentice, progressed slowly through 
various departments and at the end of three years, 
was given a personal training in interior decorating 
and color blending, under the supervision of one of 
the firm’s decorators. After several years, became 
wholesale representative of Lister & Co., Ltd., of 
Bradford. Finally, moving to Canada, engaging with 
The Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., as an experienced 
contract decorator. Advanced to the position of buyer 
in charge of the drapery department and workroom. 

E. R. Kapen, Upholstery Buyer, The A. T. Lewis 
& Son Dry Goods Co., Denver, Colo.—Started as a 
cash boy in one of the larger department stores 27 


years ago, becoming junior salesman with the passage 
of years. At the end of 5 years, was transferred to 
the workroom as an upholsterer’s helper, cutting 
shades, hanging draperies, and learning other inciden- 
tal workroom practice, eventually becoming foreman. 
When opportunity offered, was transferred to the 
merchandise department, becoming assistant buyer 
and in charge of sales, ultimately receiving promotion 
to the head of the department, the position now held. 

Wa tter L. Crusey, Upholstery Buyer, The Herb 
& Myers Co., Sandusky, Ohio—On leaving school, 
engaged with I. H. Theduck, Sidney, Ohio, in the 
carpet department. Two years later, joined the staff 
of Mandel Bros., Chicago, and entered the employ 
of The Herb & Myers Co., 20 years ago. For the 
past 15 years has been in charge of the floor covering 
and drapery departments. 

Mrs. MarcueritA Kitz, Upholstery Buyer, 
William Gushard Co., Decatur, Ill.—Began as a stock 
girl with the firm where she now holds the position 
of buyer, and during 15 years has progressed through 
various positions as junior saleswoman, head of stock, 
designer, finally becoming buyer and manager of the 
department, most of the period of her employment 
having been with the one concern. 

FRANK V. STEVENSON, Upholstery Buyer, Mills 
Dry Goods Co., Lansing, Mich. His experience, 
though not of great length, has been active and suc- 
cessful, having seen the drapery department of his 
firm expanded to the point where it takes in the entire 
third floor of the building and where it caters to the 
better class of trade and most exclusive drapery work. 

ArTHUR B. Kent, Upholstery Buyer, Rum- 
baugh’s, Everett, Wash., formerly Everett Dept. 
Store—Received first store experience with Sanger 
Bros., Dallas, Texas, following which became con- 
nected with various stores in dry goods and curtain 
departments and also took up the study of architec- 
ture. After having held a number of different jobs 
in a number of different towns in the Southwest and 
Northwest, assumed first position as buyer of carpet 
and curtains in the Palace Store in Spokane, Wash., 
about 26 years ago, remaining in this position for 12 
or 13 years. Subsequently, was engaged with The 
Tull & Gibbs Co., Spokane, Wash., as an outside sales- 
man connected with the drapery department, and about 
three years ago, connected with his present firm as 
rug and drapery buyer. 





Fabric designs by R. Tamayo, a Mexican artist working in the United States. 


A NEW DESIGN THOUGHT 


W°* HAVE in America unlimited scope for artistic 
progress along new lines of thought. Just as 
Edgar Brandt utilized the Persian, Byzantine and 
Assyrian influences, motifs obvious to the student but 
in its new form, a new phase of art, so there are great 
possibilities in the modernization of aboriginal Amer- 
ican design. 

There is nothing new in the consideration of 
aboriginal design. It has been done; but the new 
thought is as far removed from the prototype as the 
New Art of France is removed from the Renaissance 
and the Renaissance from the Greek and Roman. 

For the designs used with this article we are indebted to the 


courtesy of R. Tamayo, 341 W. 19th St., N. Y., and F. A. Rivero, 
71 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 


The New Art is the result of a little group of 
Mexican artists who are giving us what we might term 
the New Art of Mexico. 

We are able to show some of their work, the first 
time it has been shown in public print. The Calles 
Government of Mexico have sent some of these young 
men to New York and financed them in the hope that 
their efforts shall impress upon the American public 
something of the beauties of Mexico. 

There has been always a great interest in Mexican 
archaeology. We find it as expressed by the various 
expeditions. The United States Government has given 
liberal support to research work and the continued 
patronage by wealthy men and women is further 
indicative of this interest. 


Other designs by Mr. Tamayo. 
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Other fabric designs 


Not only is archaeological inspiration of value to 
the designer of today but the floral as expressed by 
the cactus and luxuriant verdure and floriculture of 
the American tropics. 

To the student, we recommend the 1894 Report 
of the Smithsonian Institute, page 946, for illustra- 
tions of the color stamps used and the appearance in 
the swastika and other motifs suggesting an affinity 
between Asiatic and American tribes. Again in their 
annual report of 1881 and 1882, we find innumerable 
illustrations vitally interesting. 

The two great periods in the history of ancient 
Mexico are: 


by Mr. Tamayo. 


(1) From some unknown time to the middle of 
the Seventh Century. During this period, Mexico was 
the home of many and great nations of whom we know 
but little because they left us only faint traces of their 
deeds. 

(2) From 667 to 1520. This period opens with 
the advent of the great Nahuatl nations led by the 
Toltecs whose origin 1s shrouded in mystery. When 
Cortez arrived in 1519, the Aztec throne was occupied 
by Montezuma. 

Four centuries have elapsed since the Spanish 
Conquest of Mexico. It was a thorough invasion and 
it imposed not only the arts but the religion of Spain 


Method of line and color treatment used by F. A. Rivero which might be used in the decorative trade. 
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upon the Aztec inhabitants. It was a destructive 
invasion and whatever was left of early Central 
American and South American civilizations became 
wholly Spanish in time. The Aztecs of Mexico, the 
Mayas of Yucatan and the Incas of Peru, each at 
different periods, more or less lost in the mists of 
antiquity, reached a state of civilization unknown to 
any other American tribes. 

These Indian arts and crafts are well represented 
by collections in the Natural History Museum of 
New York, the University Museum of Philadelphia, 
the Field Museum of Chicago and the National 
Museum of Washington. 

To the present age, the direct application of their 
motifs would prove quite as satisfactory as the Coptic, 
Byzantine, Egyptian or Assyrian, and as each of the 
earliest schools of architecture and design yielded 
material to work from, so Mexico offers material that 
is indigenously American and well worth studying. 





ANOTHER WALL PAPER MERGER 
psp: interesting merger in the wall paper field 

is that known as the Wall Paper Manufacturers 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The principal concerns affected by this merger 
are the Reg. N. Boxer Co., Ltd., Watson Foster Co., 
Ltd., Staunton’s, Ltd. and Colin McArthur Co., Inc. 





Another of Mr. Rivero’s designs. See text on 
preceding page. 








Chair presented by the Upholsterers’ International 
Union to Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ UNION PRESENT 
CHAIR TO GOV. SMITH 
O* THIS page we illustrate a chair presented to 

Gov. Alfred E. Smith by the Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

The frame of this chair which is walnut, is carved 
by Hoffstater & Sons, Inc., and the upholstering was 
done in the shop of Harry Meyers, Inc. 

The chair is covered with French frieze in a 
raised floral design on a green background. 





CARPET MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE 
A” ORGANIZATION called the Institute of Carpet 

Manufacturers of America, Inc., with offices in 
the Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C., has just 
been formed and said to have included in its member- 
ship list the names of approximately 70 per cent. of 
the large carpet firms operating in this country. 

The Institute is governed by a board of not more 
than seven trustees, six of whom have been elected. 

The officers of the Institute are: Irving S. Paull, 
President ; King Hoagland, Secretary. 

Following are the names of the six trustees: 
Howard B. Beattie, Beattie Mfg. Co., William 
Belinger, Hardwick & Magee Co., Fred Booth, Firth 
Carpet Co., M. Karagheusian, A. and M. Karagheu- 
sian, Arthur L. Shuttleworth, Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
John A. Sweetser, Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. 

According to the prospectus sent out to the press 
and the trade the purpose of this Institute is “to use 
all lawful means for the advance of their industry.” 
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THE NEW 3.2.3. 


NE of the principal impressions one carries away 

from a visit to the newest addition of the French 
line fleet is that of wonder at the wealth of things 
that are new and different from anything heretofore 
seen in trans-Atlantic furnishings. 

The Ile de France 
to the casual observer is 
structurally much the 
same as other mammoth 
liners, but in its interior 
architecture, in its fur- 
nishings, in its decora- 
tion and lighting ar- 
rangement, it departs so 
sharply from the cus- 
tomary conception of 
correct furnishings as to 
be literally in a class by 
itself. 

As would be ex- 
pected, the furnishings 
throughout are some- 
what influenced by the 
modernist art movement, 
which plays so promi- 
nent a part in contem- 
porary French furnish- 
ings, but in the adapta- 





The dining room. ration’s sake, plays a 


The library and reading room. 


ILE DE FRANCE 


tion of these new art theories to the exigencies of 
steamship furnishings, there has been developed new 
phases of treatment that are as practical as they are 
unconventional. 

The fact that the Jle de France was conceived 
at the time when the 
great exposition of deco- 
rative arts at Paris was 
in progress is in part an 
explanation for the pre- 
dominance of the ultra 
modern spirit in furnish- 
ing and decoration, and 
a roster of the names of 
those whose work in 
sculpture, in carving, in 
architecture, and in fur- 
niture design, has done 
so much to enrich in- 
terior vistas of this 
greatest of French boats, 
would duplicate many of 
the names most promi- 
nently identified with the 
Paris salons of decora- 
tive art. 

Decoration for deco- 













LOUNGE ABOARD THE S&S. S. ILE DE FRANCE 


(See text on page 123) 
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prominent part in all of the formal interiors of the 
vessel. In the grand salon, a room worthy of a palace 
interior, are four 9-foot statues of sheeted gold, 
which stand on precious marble and symbolize the 
four rivers of Jle de France—the Seine, the Marne, 
the Oise and the Aisne. They are by Pommier. A 
painting by Jaulmes occupies the panel between the 
formal doors and facing this opening is a console of 
wrought iron about 10 feet in length by des Vallieres, 
while a mammoth mirror above the console accen- 
tuates the size of the salon. Between the statues and 
backing the huge windows, by which the salon is 
flanked are ten large divans, covered in hand-weave 
tapestry, the subjects of each representing an im- 
portant French city. 

No direct light is visible. In the center of the 
ceiling, a cluster composed of thirty-two alveoli (cells) 
throws a soft light on the gold decorations of the 
ceiling. The four corners of the room are lighted by 
inverted bowls of porcelain and cut crystal, sur- 
mounted by golden crowns. 

At the forward end of the Salon de Thé and at 
the head of the grand staircase is a magnificent hand- 
wrought iron railing by Subes. Bright red columns 
and red lacquer doors, window draperies by Rodier 
and a gorgeous tapestry by Dupin are points of 
interest, which vie with each other for approbation. 

In the center of the tearoom is a decorative group 


of carved walnut, mounted on a marble pedestal, the 
work of Janniot. 

The grand dining salon, the largest ever built on 
a steamship is the decorative work of Pierre Patou. 
The room is entirely in marble from the Pyrenees, the 
two columns which flank the grand staircase being 
26 feet high and the delicate gray shades of the stone 
form a fitting background for the more lively colors 
of the upholsterings. The decorative glass squares 
of gold tint, which provide the lighting equipment in 
this room are by Lalique. 

As a background for the grand staircase, a mas- 
sive mural painting in color depicts a map of the old 
province of Ile de France. 

Apart from the formal rooms of the vessel, there 
are other rooms of special character, such as the 
children’s dining room, the children’s gymnasium, the 
children’s play room, the adult’s gymnasium and shoot- 
ing gallery, the smoking lounge and writing rooms, 
which represent the last word in modern furnishing 
equipment and appointments. 

One of the striking features of the boat equipment 
is the generous use of veneering in the panelled walls. 
Practically every exotic furniture wood is represented 
in the architectural features of the various salons. 
Indeed the various interiors are an education in fine 
furniture woods that are used in veneering. 


The Grand Salon aboard the S.S. Ile de France. 
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INTERESTING WINDOW SHADE DEMON- 
STRATION AND DISPLAY 

t lene a window shade can be more than is implied 
by its name was demonstrated recently in the store 

of The George A. Ducker Co., Joliet, Ill., when this 

firm staged a two-day demonstration showing the 

washable, waterproof qualities of Tontine window 

shading. 

This material, which is impregnated with pyroxy- 
lin, basically the same substance that is employed in 
the lacquer finishes, now so popular for automobile 
and furniture surfacing, may be scrubbed with the use 
of ordinary soap, a pan of water and a scrubbing 
brush. 

Making use of this fact, The Ducker Co. not only 
operated the demonstration in one of their show win- 
dows but in the department as well. Shades of this 
material were soiled and washed in the presence of 
the public and hung on a rack to prove their quick 
drying and unchanging quality. 

In the two business days during which the demon- 
stration was conducted, neither of them Saturday, the 


shade department of The Ducker Co. sold over $1,000 
worth of window shades. This in a town of 38,000 
inhabitants is considered remarkable as a direct result 
of the demonstration, while for some weeks after- 
wards, a marked increase over normal sales has been 
noted. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


S Re diagram shown herewith gives the cutting pat- 
terns for the drapery illustrated on page 127. 

The drapery there shown consists of two scalloped 
festoons, a scalloped cascade and three individual 
pipes with separate French-heading tops. The scal- 
loped cascade joins to the backs of the outside pipes, 
appearing when finished as if they had been cut in 
one piece. 

By enlarging the % inch squares to 3% inches, 
the patterns here shown will fit a window five feet 
wide. _ 

The diagrams here shown together with the 
drapery on page 127, were made in one day by one 
of the students in our drapery cutting class. 











THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
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A DRAPERY DESIGN FROM OUR RECENT COURSE IN CUTTING AND 
DRAPING EXECUTED BY ONE OF THE STUDENTS 


For pattern and description see opposite page. 
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A GROUP OF THE STUDENTS AT OUR RECENT DRAPERY CLASSES 


Coming from nineteen states these workers spent approximately eight hours daily for two weeks 
learning the fundamentals of drapery cutting and designing under the direction of John W. Stephenson. 
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Some results of a day’s study on one type of drapery. 


OUR SUMMER DRAPERY CLASSES 


A report of an experiment in teaching drapery cutting and design which resulted suc- 
cessfully for both its promoters and its students. 


T IS a pleasure to record the success which attended 
our Summer classes in drapery cutting and design- 
ing, held during the two weeks from July 18-29. 

It is our belief, borne out by the voluntary state- 
ments of many of the students, that those who attended 
these classes supervised by Mr. Stephenson, returned 
to their homes with a thorough knowledge of the 
fundamentals of drapery cutting and designing. 

Unfortunately, the large amount of floor space 
required for cutting tables and drapery boards made 
it impossible for us to accept as students all who 
applied. However, we were able to properly equip 


and have space for men and women coming from 
thirty-eight towns and cities and nineteen states, 
bounded on the west by Oklahoma, on the north by 
Maine and on the south by Florida. Fifty-four stu- 
dents were in attendance; forty-four of that number 
completing full time. 

This required the use of twenty-five cutting tables 
and forty-nine drapery boards which extended com- 
pletely around the room in the largest quarters we 
were able to obtain. 

Mr. Stephenson made no attempt to teach drapery 
styles. What he did do was to take all of the many 


A partial view of the class at work showing only a section of -the room which contained twenty-five cutting tables 
and forty-nine drapery boards. 
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units utilized and combined to make drapery styles of 
all periods and show his students by his own system, 
how to make patterns, cut the fabric and manipulate 


the fabric to make the finished drapery treatment. 


Each day on a blackboard in the center of the 
class room Mr. Stephenson sketched a drapery which 
contained an essential problem to be studied by the 
students. On this sketch was shown dimensions and 
from it students were supposed to copy in scale, make, 
layout and patterns and do all the work necessary to 
create a finished drapery in replica of the sketch. 

During the work Mr. Stephenson went from table 
to table criticizing, suggesting and explaining, this 
method resulting in each of the forty-four members 
of each week’s class acquiring what amounted to indi- 
vidual instruction and,correction. 

It is interesting to note that during the class the 
cutting of the patterns consumed 200 pounds of Kraft 
paper—1500 yards of fabric, including both cretonnes 
and velours, were used. 

We wish to express our appreciation and thanks 
to the following firms who by their co-operation and 
generosity helped to make these classes possible: 
Marshall Field & Co., the Consolidated Trimming Co., 
Stroheim & Romann, E. L. Mansure Co., Morris 
Bernhard Co., Lee Behrens & Co., Collins & Aikman 
Co., Oliver & Kaufman, and Cohn-Hall-Marx. 

We have been asked whether we will repeat these 
classes at some later date. At present it is our hope 
that we will be able to do so and if we do, announce- 
ment of it will be made far enough in advance to 
permit all who desire to enroll. 

These classes had a twofold value. In the 
first place they have aided individual students in 
intelligently pursuing their vocation and in the second 
place they have conferred a benefit on the trade at 
large since it is obvious that the more people who 
know how to intelligently cut draperies, the more 
popular will draperies having distinct character be in 
the average decorative scheme. 

In the past the number of experienced drapery 
cutters has been small and this has resulted in either 
the use of extremely simple window decorations 
requiring only a small amount of fabric, or when more 
finished draperies have been attempted either botch 
jobs have resulted or costly fabrics have been cut into 
and wasted, thus diminishing the popularity of 
draperies which require any considerable amount of 
material and skill for their execution. 

We established these, the first classes of their 
kind ever held, because we believed that in helping 
ambitious workers to learn cutting and draping we 
were doing something to improve the general pros- 
perity of the decorative trade, an improvement which 
would result in the consumption of greater yardage 
in drapery fabrics. 


At the end of the second week’s session the 
students held a luncheon at the Madison Square Hotel. 
Thirty-four members of the class were able to attend 
the luncheon. Mr, Stephenson was the guest of 
honor. 

In connection with this event a most pleasing and 
gratifying incident occurred. To express their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Stephenson’s efforts as a teacher, the 
class presented him with a handsome fountain-pen desk 
set and at the same time extended their generosity to 
Mr. Stephenson’s two assistants in the class who were 
also presented with appropriate gifts. 





WHAT THE WOULD-BE SALESMAN NEEDS 


A HUNDRED and one books and a thousand and one 
articles on salesmanship have been written. The 
subject has been approached from innumerable angles 
by innumerable writers and while much has been 
written of value, a great deal of it is pure “blah”’. 

It seems to us that a great many of the writers 
make the mistake of defining a salesman as a man 
whose efforts are directed primarily towards selling 
goods, while as a matter of fact, the individual either 
in the retail or wholesale field who has no higher 
ambition than merely to sell goods will never make a 
star salesman. 

The two fundamental necessities for a man to 
become a star salesman are, according to our,opinion, 
first, a sincere desire to render service and secondly, 
a.firm belief in the value of the product he is selling. 

Possessing the first characteristic, he will make 
friends, without whom no business career can be 
successful, and, possessing the second, he will have 
about him an aura of sincerity and honesty which will 
impress those with whom he comes in contact suffi- 
ciently to make them trust him, even in the face of 
opposite opinions. 

We have in mind a young man who began in the 
selling game shortly after graduating from college. 
The first thing he did was to learn all that he could 
of the merchandise he was being asked to sell, and 
then he visualized its various uses. In other words, 
he sold the merchandise to himself. 

Not having a very attractive personality, he was 
slow in getting started but his employees discovered 
that the friends he made among their customers were 
very loyal to him, and investigation proved that this 
loyalty was bred of their belief that he really had 
their interest at heart; that he did not sell or try 
to sell them more of his merchandise than they could 
handle; that his relations with them were based on a 
desire to serve rather than a desire merely to sell. 

The other side of the picture is illustrated by 
another young man who went out into the field to sell 
advertising. He had no experience with advertising 

(Continued on page 132) 











more space than any pub- 
lication can afford. Per- 
haps not more patterns 
were shown this year 
than in other years but 
certainly theré were more 
in every line which lived 
up to the high standard 
of artistic excellence now 
set by the wall paper 
manufacturers and there- 
fore deserve comment. 

We visited a great 
many of the exhibits and 
in all of them found 
papers suitable in splen- 
did design and splendid 
coloring to be used in any 
decorative scheme. It 
seemed to us that so far 
as beauty was concerned, 
price was not a guide as 
among even the cheapest 
papers there were pat- 
terns and colorings which 
no one could criticize. 

There was, it seemed 
to us, a great dissimilarity 
between the lines. As we 
said in our July issue, in 
other years there was a 
sameness in the showings 
but this year each manu- 
facturer seemed to have 
struck out on an individ- 
ual line and achieved a 
successful result. 

Of course, certain 
types of papers were in 
the fore throughout the 
exhibits. We would say 
that the small floral pat- 
terns gracefully executed 
constituted the most popu- 
lar type of design. There 
were also a good many 
patterns in which the 
principle motif was a 


small scene treated in a Chinese, Japanese or French 
manner. A good many tapestry and all-over foliage 
papers were in evidence and most of these were in the 


AT THE WALL PAPER CONVENTION 


O ATTEMPT to describe the individual papers 
shown in all the lines at the recent wall paper 
convention which closed July 22nd, would require 





A pattern in the Wall-tex line made by the 
Union Oil Cloth Co. 


Columbus 





A new pattern in the line of the Barnes Wall Paper Co. 





vivid colorings which remain-the vogue in the decora- 
tive field. 
The 


Thomas Strahan Co. had an _ excellent 


showing of their several 
reproductions of early 
American papers and their 
replicas of other old pat- 
terns designed to make 
correct wall decorations 
for homes in the Colonial 
and early American 
manner. 

The Tait Paper & 
Color Industries, which 
includes productions of 
the Imperial Wall Paper 
Co., Wm. Campbell Wall 
Paper Co., Lincrusta- 
Walton Co. and _ the 
Plattsburgh Wall Paper 
Co., showed in its various 
lines papers of every con- 
ceivable type of design. 
Two new papers were 
shown, called Opal-Art 
and Perma-Kote, the first 
an opalescent blend made 
by a new process and the 
second a splendid general 
paper with a _ washable 
surface. 

The Ronkonkoma 
Wall Paper Co. besides 
displaying a select line of 
30-inch papers, showed 
also a number of splendid 
hand painted panels. 

In the line of the 
Baeck Wall Paper Co. 
were a numbei of ex- 
quisite small floral pat- 
terns colored in pastel 
shades. This company 
which has always achieved 
novelty effects through in- 
teresting color combina- 
tions, this year excelled 
themselves. 

United Wall Paper 
Factories, Inc., the new 
combination of companies 


mentioned in our last issue, displayed the samples of 
the Standard Wall Paper Co., York Card & Paper Co., 
and the Robert Griffin Co. all on one floor. 


This 
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combination of lines was designed to bring together, 
for the convenience of the jobbers, papers of all 
grades. - 

In the Becker Smith & Page line there was a 
variety of color combinations. Some of these papers 
were rather bold in design and struck us as exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

The Janeway & Carpender line did not this year 
contain quite as many numbers as in former years as 
the efforts of the staff of this firm were confined to 
executing a reasonable number of sure-fire patterns, 
rather than creating a wide line in which there would 
surely be some poor sellers. 

We think the Beaudry Wall Paper Corp. and 
Cortland Wall Paper Co.’s lines were more interesting 
this year than they have ever been. Their patterns 
and colorings were all on a high plane. 

Bright color combinations were evident in the 
showing of the Chicago Wall Paper Mill. 

In the Robert Graves Co.’s line there were some 
very interesting floral effects and combination bird 
and floral effects. 

A striking paper in the York Paper line was a 
black and gold Chinese paper and some small floral 
effects against interesting mottled backgrounds. 

The Commercial Wall Paper Mill also showed 
especially beautiful small floral patterns against both 
plain and shaded grounds. 

In the Birge line there were besides the beautiful 
scenic papers, which for coloring and execution have, 
we believe, never been excelled, a range of other 
pleasing patterns. 

The Niagara Wall Paper Company’s showing 
contained a wider variety of patterns than we have 
seen in this company’s line previously. 





WHAT THE WOULD-BE SALESMAN NEEDS 
(Continued from page 130) 

and knowing little or nothing about it, he was not 

himself sold that advertising is what it is, namely, the 

greatest modern aid to successful merchandising. 

He worked hard and made a great many calls, 
but he achieved no sales. In other words he tried to 
accomplish a difficult feat—to make another believe 
in a thing, to the extent of spending money for it, 
that he did not believe in himself. 

Later, this same individual took up selling in 
another field. This time his product was a high 
quality fabric whose value and uses were obvious. 
He enjoyed handling and selling this fabric; he 
believed in its worth and the result was without any 
more effort on his part, or any different selling 
methods than he had used in the job at which he was 
a failure, he made an outstanding success. 

If we were in the retail business or if we were 
the sales manager of a large manufacturing concern, 


before we let a salesman approach a prospective cus- 
tomer, we would want to be certain that he believed 
that which we were asking him to sell was of real 
value and that in persuading a customer to buy it he 
was not only making a profit for his own concern and 
himself, but that he was actually doing the customer 
a kindness. 





FABRICS MADE BY THE BLIND 


. IS PERHAPS not known to many in the trade that 
the New York Association for the Blind with head- 
quarters at 111 East 59th Street, are showing a line 
of upholstery drapery fabrics suitable for draperies, 
couch and furniture coverings, pillow slips, etc. 

These fabrics are hand loom woven with all over 
patterns embracing individuality of design and beauty 
of color. This work done by the blind for their sup- 
port, justifies, by its excellence, the efforts the Associa- 
tion make for marketing it. 

The designs and weaves are novel. Decorators, 
especially those desiring coverings for occasional 
pieces and materials from which to make scarfs and 
runners, will find in the Association’s showroom much 
that is of interest. 





JANEWAY AND BIRGE SALESMEN 
' CONVENE 
Ox THE Friday following the close of the Wall 

Paper Convention at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York City, the sales staffs of M. H. Birge & Sons Co. 
and Janeway & Carpender, Inc. gathered at the Jane- 
way & Carpender factory at New Brunswick, N. J., 
and were joined by the Executive and Designing staffs 
of both companies. 

Langdon B. Wood, President of both com- 
panies, had arranged with the Pennsylvania R. R. to 
place two sixteen section Pullman sleepers and a 
dining car on the Janeway & Carpender siding, and 
this became the temporary residence of all those 
attending the gathering. 

During the course of two days a thorough review 
of the Janeway & Carpender line was had, and con- 
ferences of the entire force of both factories were 
held which were addressed by Langdon B. Wood, 
Howard M. Heston, Vice President of both com- 
panies, J. J. McCabe, Secretary of Janeway & 
Carpender, and J. W. Berkhausen of the Credit 
Department of both companies. At the close of the 
conference on Saturday evening the railroad cars were 
run as a special train to Buffalo, and upon arrival 
Sunday morning the entire gathering was provided 
with quarters at the Buffalo Athletic Club. On Mon- 
day a’ general inspection of the Birge Plant and a 
review of the Birge line was held, followed by further 
conferences. 
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ITH the explanation already given of the method 
of finding the detail of the door and mantel in 
the room represented in diagram Fig. 17, we have 
already covered the theory of perspective detailing to 


Lh, 


to 
K 


So 


that it 
should seem unnecessary to 
explain diagram Fig. 20 in 
minute detail. We have here 





PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from July) 


found all of the measuring lines which in their relation 
to measuring points C-X and D-X and to the lines 
which vanish at the vanishing point V give all of the 
architectural details of the window in the back of our 
room. 

We have only this one feature to bear in mind 
with regard to this diagram as compared with those 
already given and that is that the window both projects 
toward the ground line and recedes from it. The 
cornice, the sill and the window-frame proper all 
project into the room, while the sashes are recessed, 
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bringing them farther away from the spectator than 
the back floor line. This recess is indicated outside of 
the room to the right of point H on the ground line, 
the distance being equal to one foot on our scale plan. 
This measurement which does not show in our dia- 
gram can be easily figured out for it cuts through 31 
on the line G-V and carries the floor line A-X back 
one foot beyond the line 31-34. 

By following out the various lines shown on 
diagram Fig. 20, the plan may be thoroughly under- 
stood and the theory once grasped will be easy to 
apply to any purpose. 

In Fig. 20A we show a simple method of finding 
a reduced scale. For instance, if the line A-B 
measures nine inches and one wishes to divide that 
into twelve or more equal parts, it can be done by the 
method here shown with the triangle and ruler. Set 
the triangle, either a ‘forty-five or a sixty degree form, 
so that one side of it makes a right-angle with the line 
at one of its extremities, in this case B. Place one 
end of the ruler at the extremity A and swing the 
ruler down away from the line A-B until it comes 
within the line indicated by the edge of the triangle, 
at X. Then by carrying right-angle lines from the 
line A-B to the inch marks on the ruler, we get 
accurate divisions which will be within the dimensions 
of the line to be divided. By swinging the rule still 
lower we get smaller divisions as shown in the small 
line at the top of our illustration. 

This same idea can be used for the purpose of 
laying out the scale plan as indicated in Fig. 19A, 
simply defining on the ground line the distance to be 
covered by a scale foot and dividing the distance into 
its parts by the use of the ruler and triangle. 

We have now completed the laying out of an 
example room perspectively and in subsequent articles 
of this series will show the method of placing and 
detailing the various movable furnishings. 


(To be continued in the September UPpHoLsTERER) 

















FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 

Who would ever conceive of the tremendous 
business done by four or five leading importers? 

Thirty years ago, theatres and hotels were 
regarded as the cheapest sort of contracts. 

Today, there is nothing too good for them. 

Everything seems to have contributed to the 
increasing use of upholstery goods, good furniture, 
good furnishings. It is simply a steady and perma- 
nent prosperity due to the prosperity of the country. 

The home has always been the inspirational force 
in civilization, and as our demands become more 
exacting and our tastes more critical, the home 
becomes more beautiful and the trade more prosperous. 

The upholstery trade has emerged from small 
business to big business, and while we are annoyed 
by the shifting conditions, by the new element creep- 
ing into the trade, by the retailers who go to Europe, 
by the associated stores, associated buyers and com- 
binations, we must be logical and expect such things. 
The trade will not stand still. The trend of the times 
is for new methods to meet the ever shifting tides of 
progress. If there is any man who is not getting his 
share of the prosperity of the times, it is because he 
is out of step. 


A UNIVERSAL color notation system has _ been 
evolved by Emory Andrews of Chicago.» Pro- 
viding an easy manner of determining a shade or color 
so that the buyer at a distance may com- 
A New municate to another his color thoughts. 
Color Mr. Andrews will show in his chart, hun- 
System dreds upon hundreds of colors in shades and 
tints, each of them being designated by a 
simple system like the lines of latitude and longitude. 
While we hope he has solved the problem, we, would 
call attention to the fact that exactly twenty years ago 
we published a thoroughly practical chart which cov- 
ered color variations running into over four hundred 
distinct identities. The theory was all right but we 
never have discovered a printer who could repro- 
duce this chart so that all copies were exactly the 
same, guaranteeing that one holder of the chart will 
have color tones in front of him, the same as those 
on other charts. 

Every printer knows that the various sheets that 
come off a press vary in density. As the color runs 
low on the press and additional color is fed in, the 
sheets that follow are much stronger in tone than the 
preceding sheets so that. while each is satisfying in 
itself, there is no way of guaranteeing that it is 
identically the same as all others. Moreover, there 
was no way of fixing the color so that it would not 
fade or alter. Hence the whole scheme is useless. 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest 
to the Visiting Buyer and Decorator 


CRETONNES, WITH USEABLE SELVAGE 
A YEAR or more ago the Spowers-Whiting Co. brought 

out a line of cretonnes with the selvage sides 
printed in imitation of gimp or braid edging. It was 
an excellent idea for the woman who makes up her 
own curtain is saved the trouble of applying binding 
to the edge. Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. had the 
same idea printing a plain contrasting color on the 
selvage giving it a bind- 
ing effect like a plain 
chintz binding. 

We think this cus- 
tom would be universal 
were it not for the fact 
that so many manufac- 
turers want their names 
printed on the selvage 
for the 





advertising. 
And some of the buyers 
want the name there 
because they think the 
customer is better im- 
pressed when they see 
a thing. stamped with 
the name of the maker. 
Marshall Field & Co. 
compromise by printing 
a contrasting color on 
a wide selvage with 
Colonial-Charlton on 
the extreme edge, so it can be turned under and con- 
cealed and leave a binding effect—a very practical 
compromise. 
INTERESTING FABRICS AT SCHUMACHER'’S 
F’, Scuumacuer & Co. note the increasing interest in 
styles of the Empire period, possibly due to the 
increasing interest in American-Colonial furnishings, 
which were influenced by the Empire even down to the 





“Diana at the Chase,” a panel recently brought out by 
F. Schumacher & Co. 


period of Duncan Phyfe. A very interesting panel 
pattern was brought out by the firm some time ago of 
unusual type and worth bearing in mind. It was 
printed on a satiny grey background in a pastel shade 
like an etching effect. The printing is on five strips, 
18 inches wide by 6 ft. tall, and when applied to a 
screen, for instance, it gives an effect of an individual 
free-hand treatment. This particular subject is Diana 
at the Chase. 


IMPORTED TAPES- 
TRIES ON DISPLAY 


Sov. RAPHAEL, im- 
porter of Tapestries, 
and Panels has on dis- 
play in his spacious 
showrooms at 307 Sev- 
enth Avenue a wide 
assortment of French, 
Belgian and Italian 
tapestries, scarfs and 
cushion tops. He is 
also displaying a line of 
French hand-loomed 
Aubussons. 
NEW DESIGNS _ IN 
MIRRORS, CORNICES, 
EITC 


Mavy attractive Fall 

numbers of their 
own design have been 
added to the line of cornices, mirrors and console 
tables manufactured by the Reliable Frame Co., New 
York. Their designs are of many periods; French, 
English, Italian, early American and some in the 
modern spirit. One of their new features is their 
Colonial cornices and mirrors of authentic design 
copied from antiques that are now in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 
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In addition, they are displaying a wide variety of 
tiebacks of various periods to match their cornices. 


FABRIC BACKED WALL COVERING 
KE, I. Du Pont pe Nemours & Co., in their Fabrikoid 

Division, are marketing a wall covering product 
which they call Muralart. 

This has a fabric back and is finished in various 
mottled and satin finishes to give the effect of a rough 
finished plaster wall pleasingly tinted. 

It is said to be water-proof, non-staining and 


WITH THE BUYERS AND 


S1sBET—A. M. Sibbet is now calling on the trade 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington for the 
A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 

WiLL1amMs—John H. Williams, formerly with the 
C. F. Murray-Smith Co., Wilkes Barre, has just 
assumed charge of the drapery, rugs and lamp depart- 
ments of the Charles H. Bear & Co. 

Fincu—A,. W. Finch, President of the Johnson 
Leather Co., recently returned to New York. 

OrsENIGO—Eugene Orsenigo, President of the 
Orsenigo Company, returned to New York July 26th 
from his recent trip to Italy where he went as head 
of the commission to select furniture for the Casa 
Italiana. 

CHALMERS—James S. Chalmers, for many years 
buyer and manager of the drapery and upholstery 
departments of Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co., 
Buffalo, resigned last month. As yet Mr. Chalmers 
has not announced his future plans. 

Van ZiLtE—H. H. Van Zile, who has been with 
FE. L. Mansure Co. for about 7 years and has carried 
their line in the Southern territory, has resigned to 
join the sales force of The Patchogue Plymouth Mills, 
entering upon his new duties July 15th, and to cover 
for them the South, east of the river. 

HuntTer—Harry D. Hunter is now selling the 
Patchogue line in New England. 

FoGELson—A. Fogelson has bought out the in- 
terests of Fogelson & Borun, Milwaukee, and _here- 
after will conduct it under the name of A. Folgelson 
Co., not incorporated. 

Van Dycxk—H. A. Van Dyck has been appointed 
Advertising Director of the Wall Paper Manufac- 
turers Association to succeed C. W. Cousens, who 
some time ago left the Association to become associated 
with the Butterick Publishing Co. 

Mr. Van Dyck was for many years head of the 
Advertising and Sales Promotion departments of S. A. 
Maxwell & Co., Inc. 

BoMANN—Donald Bomann, son of George A. 


non-fading. It is also washable. Richard E. Thibaut, 
Inc., are the New York jobbers of this product. 


NEW DRAPERY RING FIXTURE | 
[HE drapery ring fixture called the “Button” is a new 


addition to the Cha-Ara line of drapery hardware 
manufactured by the Chicago Drapery Hardware Co, 
This device which is made in five assorted color 
combinations can be used on the thinnest or the 
heaviest materials. Its use eliminates sewing and 
pleats, and it is easily detachable if it is necessary 
either to launder or clean the drapes on which it is used. 


. 


SELLERS 


Bomann, President of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., was 
married on July 18th to Miss Janet Jordan O’Ryan, 
daughter of Major-General and Mrs. John F. O’Ryan. 

KaMMAN—Edward Kamman, until recently with 
the Taft & Pennoyer & Co., Inc., Oakland, is now 
drapery buyer for M. Friedman & Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, succeeding Harry E. Gates. 

CostikyAN—Kent R. Costikyan of Kent-Costi- 
kyan, New York, sailed late in July for a six weeks’ 
trip in the Eastern rug markets. 


OBITUARY 





Jacos F. Spiro 
O* Juty 22nd, Jacob F. Spiro, free lance represen- 
tative for the Stewart Hartshorn Co., died sud- 
denly of heart disease in Hartford, Conn., while cover- 
ing the New England territory. When he died Mr. 
Spiro was visiting the store of Sage, Allen & Co. 

Mr. Spiro was very well known in the trade. He 
was born in New York seventy-three years ago. For 
forty-one years he was on the selling staff of the 
Stewart Hartshorn Co., and was considered the dean 
of their salesmen. 

He is survived by a widow and two children, 
Milton Spiro and Mrs. Sylvia Schwartz. 

Burial services were held in the Memorial Hall, 
Newark, and the interment at Evergreen Cemetery, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mr. Spiro was a Mason. Until the time of his 
death he resided at 609 West 115th Street, New York 
City. 


J. WALTER RIGHTER 


WALTER RIGHTER of the firm of Righter & Kolb, 

¢ New York interior decorators, died at his home 

in Pine Plains, New York, on July 30th. He was 
66 years old. 


He is survived by two sisters and a brother. 
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NEWS OF 0 


MALLINSON’S ENTER DRAPERY FIELD 

QE of the most important items of news current in 

the trade this month is the decision of H. R. 
Mallinson & Co., well known manufacturers of 
exclusive dress materials, to enter the upholstery and 
decorative fabric field. 

A new department is being established at the 
firm’s address, 299 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
where adequate showrooms will be provided together 
with all the necessary equipment for the convenience 
of the drapery trade. This department is in charge 
of E. C. Kenton, well known in the upholstery trade 
through his connection with The Aracoma Kenton Co., 
and The Kenton Mills, with which interests he is now 
no longer connected. Mr. Kenton is well fitted 
through his experience as a manufacturer and pro- 
ducer of successful fabrics to direct this new venture 
of the Mallinson firm and the trade will await with 
interest the showing of the Mallinson lines, confident 
that the resources of the Mallinson organization, which 
have made their products a factor in the woman’s 
wear field, will, when applied to the creation of an 
upholstery and drapery line, place upon the market a 
range of materials that will embody the same elements 
of taste, style, quality and value that have sustained 
their reputation in the field heretofore occupied. 


LUSSKY, WHITE & COOLIDGE’S NEW CATALOG 
WE HAVE just received catalogue H from Lussky, 
White & Coolidge, Inc., which voids all previous 
issues. The book, serviceably bound, contains 342 
pages with illustrations of thousands of items of cabi- 
net, upholstery and drapery hardware and materials, 
tools for cabinet makers, upholsterers, carpet layers 
and drapers to the trade, also upholstery, drapery and 
decorative fabrics trimmings and accessories. 

The showing of lacquered cabinet and period 
furniture trimmings is exceptional for a catalogue of 
this magnitude. Being reproduced in half-tones rather 
than the usual line drawings, it displays to distinct 
advantage the classic details of these products. 

This book is invaluable to anyone engaged in the 
upholstery, drapery or cabinet making industries and 
will have a distinct usefulness to the wholesale and 
tetail trades as well. 





INDUSTRY 


As announced elsewhere in this issue copies will 
be sent postpaid to those in the trade who apply on 
their business stationery. 


NEW MILL MAKING NOVELTY CURTAINS 
BeEtcraDE Curtain CoMPANy’s newly equipped plant 


located at 40-42 West 22nd Street, New York City 
is in full charge of T. Harvey Pope, well known 
throughout the trade as one of the most capable’ mill 
managers. Their New York office is located at 220 
Fifth Avenue and is in charge of John R. Cook, 


* known among the buyers from Coast to Coast. The 


Salesforce includes Chas. R. Allison, well known 
among buyers. He will cover the larger cities of the 
Middle West, also Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Harry D. Allison will cover the Pacific 
Coast. J. H. Cribbes the South; E. C. Farrington, 
New England; Wm. Guest, New York State and 
Pennsylvania, and R. W. Kretchmann the Metro- 
politan District. 


R. CARRILLO & CO. TO REMOVE 
RR. Carritto & Co., Inc., have taken a nine story 


building at 19 East 53rd Street which they will 
occupy exclusively after September Ist. This move 
secures for them needed additional space for the dis- 
play of their lines of upholstery and drapery fabrics. 
Two floors of the building will be used as showrooms ; 
one floor for the General Offices; one floor for the 
sample room, and the remainder of the building will 
be given over to the cutting and general stock de- 
partments. 


MIRRORS, ETC., FOR CONTRACT WORK 
(ConTRACT decorators specializing in hotel, theatre 


and club work will be interested to know that M. B. 
Cahn & Co., 201 East 34th Street, lay stress upon their 
facilities to meet the trade’s demands for mirrors, con- 
soles, cornices, picture frames and so forth, in quantity 
deliveries. The newest additions to their line are now 
on display in the New York showrooms. 


FRAME CO. REMOVE 
PeERFEcTION Carved Frame Corporation have removed 


to their new factory and showroom at 6 West 18th 
Street, where they now occupy the entire -fifth floor. 
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This gives them about four times the space they had 
previously, which not only increases their production 
but allows them to add many new novelties to their 
line. 

They will open a much larger showroom where 
they will display their new fall line of cornices and 
mirrors for the trade. 


NEW EMBROIDERY FIRM . 
J. Haun, who has been in the embroidery business 


for more than twenty-five years and B. Steiner, 
who for more than twenty years was head of the 
Embroidery Novelty Works, have now formed a part- 
nership under the name of the Decorative Art Studios 
located at 213 West 35th Street, New York City. 
They are showing a wide range of decorative em- 
broideries, paintings, wall panels, scarves and so forth, 
in both the period and conventional designs. The 
telephone number of the new company is Lackawanna 


8848. 


JOHN H. WHITWELL CHANGES LINES 
JouN H. Wuitwe tt, of John H. Whitwell Inc., 


Philadelphia, who has represented the Robert 
Graves Co. in the Philadelphia territory for about 
thirty years, has severed his connection with this com- 
pany and is now showing the lines of W. H. S. Lloyd 
Co., Inc., Charles G. Hampsen, Inc., and the Lennon 
Wall Paper Co. 

For all of these firms he will carry stock at his 
Philadelphia quarters. 


DISCONTINUE PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
R, Carritto & Co., INc., announce that in the future 


the business formerly done through their Phila- 
delphia office in charge of James V. Reagan, will now 
be handled through the main office in New York. 

Mr. Reagan will cover Baltimore, Washington 
and the State of Pennsylvania in addition to his 
former territory. 


CRESCENT CURTAIN CO. REMOVES 
T'uHeE Crescent Curtain Co., Inc., are now located in 


their new quarters occupying the entire second floor 
at 36 West 25th Street, New York City. The factory 
has been laid out with a view to maximum efficiency 
and the new Fall line is now in full production. The 
telephone number at the new location is Watkins 0850. 


NEW STORE TO BE ADDED TO CHAIN 
Mater Bros., manufacturers, jobbers and retailers 


of furniture, Atlanta, Ga., have leased a new four- 
story building on Peachtree Street. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. HOLDINGS 
Cottins & AIKMAN at its stockholder’s meeting in 


Wilmington, Del., July 25th, approved the organiz- 
ing of Collins & Aikman Corporation. It is to take 
over the Cranston Worsted Mills of Bristol and West 


Barrington, R. I., A. T. Baker & Co., Inc., and Fred 


Pearson & Co., Philadelphia. 

The capital stock of the corporation is over 
$70,000,000. 

The Collins & Aikman Corporation now control 
eleven plants, six of which are devoted to mohair and — 
mohair and worsted pile fabrics, one finishing and 


four yarn plants and one dyeing and finishing plant 
at Philadelphia. 


JACOBSON REPRESENTING CLARENCE F. 
ARNOLD 


CLARENCE F. Axnoip & Co. of Philadelphia announce 

that they have appointed A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, as their New York represen- 
tative who will carry a complete line of their uphol- 
stery and drapery trimmings and fringes on display. 


NEW FURNITURE MART FOR LOS ANGELES 
Qn SepTeMBeER Ist, Los Angeles will have a building 
principally devoted to the interests of the furniture 
trade in the form of the International Mart, located 
at Washington and Hill Streets. 


BUCHWALD NOW OWNS ART EMBROIDERY 
CURTAIN WORKS 


J. BucHWALpD has now acquired the full ownership 

of the Art Embroidery Curtain Works and will 
continue the manufacturing of valances, draperies and 
draped shades at the same address, 901 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SABEL & PHILLIPS, INC., OPEN CHICAGO OFFICE 
GaseL & PuHILips, INc., have opened a large perma- 

nent showroom in Chicago under the management 
of William Rudy. Mr. Rudy will have charge of not 
only Chicago, but the Middle West territory. Their 
new Fall line of cornices and mirrors is now on display 
in their New York, Chicago and Los Angeles show- 
rooms. 3 


RINDEMAN-SALINGER CO. REMOVE 
RRINDEMAN-SALINGER Co. have moved into a newly 


remodelled building at 253 Church St. They are 
taking the entire second floor, which gives them not 
only larger space but much better arrangement for 
their stock room, offices and showroom. 





SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER SEASON 


(Continued from July UPHOLSTERER) 


WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIOS—Mrs. Charles H. Johnstone, George 
E. Krick, George J. Brewing, H. O. Bush. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN—Clarke W. Costikyan, New England and New 
York; V. Ross Binns, Chicago and Middle West; Harold C. Emerson, 
Detroit, Ohio, Pennsylvania and South; Alfred W. Jayne, Southwest; 
Donald C. Walton, Pennsylvania and Maryland; Kent R. Costikyan, 
Pacific Coast; Joseph A. Tresch, 251 Post St., San Francisco; A. E. 
Schmidt, 1811 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago and Middle West; Albert 
Benner, 1520 Locust St., Philadelphia and South. 

SHERWOOD CURTAIN CO.—I. M. Twery, 1713 yy Bldg., 
Chicago; Chicago and vicinity; Maurice Schwarz, 640 S. Broadway, 


Los Angeles; Los Angeles, San Francisco and the Pacific Coast; J. 
Diamond, Middle West; Frank A. Smith, New York State, Pennsyl! 
vania, including Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 




















Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





SALESMAN WANTED—New York City and vicinity for 
ruffled, panels and Irish point curtains, yard goods and 

draperies. Must have department store following. Commis- 

sion basis. Address “Irish Points”, care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY DEPARTMENT TO LEASE in fair sized store 

in large city by two experienced live wires. Would lease 
on percentage basis or otherwise. Address “Percentage Basis”, 
care The Upholsterer. 


DECORATING SALESMAN, 29, ten years’ experience, 
creative ability, can manage workroom. Know furniture, 
rugs, draperies, etc. Address “W. L.”, care The Upholsterer. 


MANAGER OF CURTAIN FACTORY, fifteen years’ 

experience with the best curtain manufacturers in the 
country, fully understands the business from start to finish. 
Competent to take entire charge of any factory regardless of 
size or price, at present employed, would only consider first 
class house with unquestionable chance for the future. 
Address “Start to Finish”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED to carry a line of French Provincial 

furniture. Only those acquainted with interior decorating 
trade and other users of that line will be considered. Address 
“French Provincial”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED with established reputation in 
the furniture field to sell upholstered furniture in New 

York and Pennsylvania. Medium priced line. Essex 

Upholstering Co., 124 Adams St., Newark, N. J. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR, 28, thoroughly acquainted 
with workroom operation, desires connection with a 
good concern; experienced cutter on slip covers, formerly 


in business for himself. Metropolitan territory preferred. 
Address J. Perlin, 417-27 East 52nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SALESMAN WANTED to handle side line most popular 

priced ruffled curtains manufactured in the Middle West. 
Advise what territory you are now making and what lines 
you have. Address “M. C.”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMEN tto handle a line of imported 
needlepoint and Aubusson tapestries for furniture. Also 
wall panels. Address “Needlepoint”, care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—No. 35-1 Singer hand-power carpet sewing 

machine used three weeks, complete with all the neces- 
sary fittings; will sacrifice if sold at once. Address 
“Singer”, care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED—BUYER or assistant, ten years 
wholesale experience in drapery and upholstery fabrics, 

well posted on domestic and foreign markets. Textile 

graduate. Address “Graduate”, care The Upholsterer. 


ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN having New York office, 

capable to give thorough representation to upholstery 
manufacturers and department stores for a manufacturer 
desiring representative in Greater New York on commis- 
sion basis Address “Representation”, care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN with experience as interior 
decorator, for Hartford, Conn. Address “Hartford”, 
care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY JOBBING HOUSE catering to the better 

trade have opening for a salesman acquainted with the 
“uptown” and Brooklyn decorative trade: Salary and 
commission. Give complete details with first letter. 
Address “Uptown”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—EASTERN, Southern, Middle 

West and Far West territories now open; wood and 
iron drapery fixtures, unusual commission line. No objec- 
tion to non-conflicting lines. Address “Wood Fixtures”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
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FOR SALE—DRAPERY, upholstery and special order 

furniture shop, in good Southern town of 225,000 popu- 
lation, with the richest outlying district to be found any- 
where—thousands of fine homes under construction at all 
seasons of the year. Stock, accounts and fixtures about 
$17,500 and don’t owe a penny. Latest model machines 
for all kinds of work; competent, well-trained, contented 
help. Can show my books where I have made big money 
for the investment. A quick turnover on a small stock. 
Possibilities unlimited. I want to devote my full time to 
my wholesale and jobbing business. Answer to P. O. 
Box 3219, Memphis, Tenn. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY in New York Studio for 

man or woman who can bring business on a profit- 
sharing basis. If you cannot make good, do not answer 
this. Address “Decoration and Furnishing’, care The 
Upholsterer. 


MAN, AGE 24, with Al training as interior architect and 

decorator having studied in Europe, is open for position. 
Is able to submit and sell ideas and designs for furnish- 
ings, also experience in antique furniture. Practical 
experience. H. R. Stockhammer, 1471 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


AN EXPERIENCED LACE CURTAIN SALESMAN, 

having a thorough acquaintance with buyers in the terri- 
tory comprising New York State, Pennsylvania, W. Vir- 
ginia and parts of Ohio, is open for new connection. 
Address “L. J.”, care The Upholsterer. 


EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURER of high grade 

drapery and upholstery fabrics with thorough technical 
knowledge of the business, capable taking responsibility 
of mill management and production, styling and construc- 
tion of fabrics, offers services and capital investment. 
Full details solicited. Address “Mill Management”, care 
The Upholsterer. 3 
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A EUROPEAN MANUFACTURER of period furniture 
frames and needlepoint tapestries, now in New York, 
is desirous of getting in touch with manufacturers and 
dealers interested in that line. Can sell frames and 
tapestries separately, or upholstered. Address “Tapes- 
tries”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—One who is well known to the 
trade in the Southern States to represent manufacturer 
of lace curtains and lace drapery nets. Southern local 
man preferred. Address “Old Established”, care The 
Uphileteree. 
TO LEASE FOR FLOOR COVERINGS, DRAPERY, 
FURNITURE, ETC. We have to lease two floors, 
size 60 x 140 in city of Middle West, population 110,000. 
Our department store is located in center of city. A good 
organization can do a very large volume business. A very 
attractive lease can be obtained. Address “Center”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN with large following of Boston curtain 
manufacturers to handle novelty laces as side line. 
Liberal commission. Write to Oscar Embroidery Co., 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
ARE YOU ENERGETIC, PROGRESSIONAL, EX- 
PERIENCED in upholstery and interior decorating 
business? Man or woman, do you wish to use your 
ability? You have established business ready that needs 
your co-operation, with the returns you wish. Such 
person needs only $1000 to pay for stock to become 
partner. Write particulars. Address “Man or Woman”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN working out of Chicago, travelling Middle 
West, following fine decorators, department stores, is 
open for side line fine goods. Address “Following”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
MARRIED MAN, age 34, twelve years’ experience as 
estimator, manager and hardware buyer for one of the 
largest drapery workrooms in Ohio, wishes to make 
change. Prefer Central West. Address “Hardware 
Buyer”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN desires connection with 
established, reputable concern, travelling Middle West 
handling drapery fabrics. Have following with drapery 
shops, department and furniture stores in Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Nebraska and Iowa. Will 
consider either salary or commission with drawing account. 
Address “Trade Following”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—VELOUR LINE, plain and fancies, for 
largest trade for Pacific Coast, by one of best known 
salesmen, long experience and expert knowledge of velours 
with fine record. A real opportunity for a good line to be 
placed properly and quickly, or re-established. Commis- 
sion only. Can start immediately, if necessary. Address 
“Opportunity”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG LADY, experienced, desires position with 
interior decorator. Five years study in art school. 
Address “Art School”, care The Upholsterer. 
RESIDENT SALESMEN WANTED for all territories, 
to handle furniture tassels, gimps, picture cords, braids 
and all trimmings used in the upholstery trade. Only 
those with a following will be considered. Address 
“Braid”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY DEPARTMENT FOR RENT—The leading 
department store in a city of 25,000 located in Iowa, 
wishes to find a lessee for this department. This depart- 
ment does an annual volume of $20,000 and we are unable 
to find a capable manager. Address “Iowa”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—LINES to represent in Seattle and Pacific 
Northwest by young man with wide acquaintance; can 
furnish good references. All types of housefurnishings 
and novelties. Will establish office and showroom in 
Seattle. Address “Seattle”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED-—Salesmen to handle a line of imported period 
furniture frames. Address “Period Frames”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN, 30, with several years’ experience in 
drapery fabrics, desires position selling on floor or out- 
side. Address “F. G.”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN acquainted with trade handling 
a better quality of genuine hand made needlepoint and 
Aubusson tapestry, furniture, wall panels, also French 
provincial furniture. Address “Aubusson”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for live drapery work- 
room foreman to connect with a new enterprise on a 
salary and percentage basis. Must be thoroughly compe- 
tent to cut style and supervise. Address “Drapery Execu- 
tive’, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED FOR PACIFIC COAST to 
carry high grade line of novelty ruffled curtains and 
panels. No objection to side line. Address “C. C.”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, 3%, sales and buying experi- 
ence (New York) designer with creative ability, college 
graduate, is open for change. Now employed. Address 
“Ability”, care The Upholsterer. : 
BUYER-DECORATOR wants change for better line of 
trade; Western experience, can handle any kind of 
trade, thoroughly practical from workroom to merchan- 
dising, best of references. Eastern position preferred. 
Address “Eastern”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR PACIFIC COAST—Mill tapestry line wanted by 
thoroughly experienced and well known salesman of 
high standing with the trade. Known to all the jobbers 
and manufacturers, also expert on the goods. Commis- 
sion only. Prefers popular and fine quality goods. 
Answer giving full particulars to “High Grade”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
ARE YOU DESIROUS OF SECURING THE SER- 
VICES of a young man, twenty-seven years of age, 
single and of pleasing personality, excellent character and 
reputation: who is capable of handling all the advertising, 
window and interior displays in a high class furniture 
store and who is thoroughly acquainted with all lines and 
periods of furniture and house furnishings, floor coverings, 
curtains, draperies, upholstery fabrics and decorations 
including a fine knowledge of interior decoration. This 
person shall be very glad to furnish suitable references 
and samples of his work. Only a high class establish- 
ment of thoroughly reliable reputation in an Eastern or 
Middle Western city will be considered. Should you be 
in need of such a person address “Quality”, care The 
Upholsterer at once. 
SALESMAN WANTED—PROMINENT ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURERS of upholstery and drapery fabrics 
require the services of an experienced man with wide 
acquaintance. Salary and commission, future possibilities 
unlimited. Give complete details. Address “Manager”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED BY COAST SALESMAN—Jobbing and im- 
port upholstery line. Must be house of best standing 
able to sell manufacturers with prompt deliveries. High 
class salesman of finé repute able to finance himself, com- 
mission only. Immediate connection can be made. 
Thorough knowledge of goods. Address “Fine Repute”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—To sell downs and pillows as 
side line on commission basis in New York City. 
Address “Pillows”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN having represented Nottingham lace mills 
in Southern and West Coast territory for twenty years 
is open for lines of lace curtains, ruffle curtains and heavy 
goods; drawing account on a commission basis preferred. 
Address “Southern Salesman”, care The Upholsterer. 





Thoroughly experienced man to take complete charge of 
drapery department in one of the best known stores in the 
Central West. Must have good record and be aggressive 
in merchandising methods. Replies will be held in strict 
confidence. Give age, references and salary expected. This 
is a permanent position in a beautiful city with ideal 
climatic conditions. Address “Aggressive”, care The 
Upholsterer. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


calling on Department Stores 
and Jobbers to carry our line of 


CARLISLE DRAPERIES 
(See page 72) 

We have openings for three salesmen in the fol- 

lowing territories on a commission basis: (1) Ohio, 

Indiana, and city of Pittsburg; (2) Wisc., Minn., 

Iowa, Illinois and Vicinity (not Chicago); (3) Texas 

and the south. 


address JEROME KANDELL, Inc. 
15 EAST 26th ST. NEW YORK 
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